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LOOK BEFORE YOU LOSE! 


HIS advertisement appears here because | believe that among the readers 
Te this magazine are to be found a percentage who (I) have literary promise, 

(2) are working at, not trifling with, their writing, (3) can afford to pay for 
expert assistance and still eat three good meals a day, and (4) can tell the 
difference between an offer to EARN your money and an effort to GET your 
money by exceedingly obvious methods of sales ingenuity. 

For such writers who want information about what | can do for them, | 
have a pamphlet entitled, “How | Work With Writers". This document has no 
pictures, no surprise-your-friends, get-rich-easily, be-famous-over-the-week-end 
ballyhoo; it answers questions most inquirers address to me and it can be put, 
unfolded, in a vest pocket. It's free for the asking. 


For fifteen years I've been digging away here in New York building writing 
careers, hundreds of them. Writers trained by me are appearing constantly in 
all levels of our magazines. March AMERICAN MERCURY contains a first story, 
"Wedding Night", by a young woman now working with me; SCRIBNER'S has 
recently bought an article from my own typewriter. Two novels by former clients 
have appeared this month. A Broadway theatrical success by another has enter- 
tained thousands this past winter. And there are others, many others, including 
best-sellers. 


| do not compete with the New York literary agents. Learning writers are 


prepared by me to produce copy which | or any literary agent or the author 
himself can sell. | am a teacher, counselor and friend of learning writers. For 
the kind of help | give there are no cut-rates, and, so far as | know, no competi- 
tion. This is my story. | hope yours is as sensible. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


(Former fiction editor, Collier’s; author stories in Satur- 
day Evening Post, Woman’s Home Companion, etc.; 
author “Narrative Technique,” standard textbook; Spe- 
cial Lecturer School of Journalism, Columbia University.) 


342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SAID above that there are no “cut-rates" for my help. There are, however, cut-rates in 
the publishing business. 

THE BLUE PENCIL, my own magazine for writers, is now in its second year. The current 
issue features an article on stories without plots, with exemples written by beginning and 
experienced writers. The subscription price is one dollar for twelve issues, single copies 
fifteen cents. 

My anthology, “Short Story Hits 1933", contains the twenty best short stories published 
in 1933, with full critical and teaching comments which should be studied by all beginning 
writers. Price, $2.10, including postage. 

This month you may have "Short Story Hits 1933" and a subscription to The Blue Pencil 
for $2.50—and I'll pay the postage. This offer saves you sixty cents on the cost of your 
literary education. 

There is no trick in this offer; it results simply from my being willing to forfeit my profit 
on my book in return for new subscribers to my magazine. My new subscribers, | find, stick; 
so will you. 
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_ fast and hard! 


At last you can have a home-sized typewriter 
which adapts itself to you — to your own 
personal touch! Touch Control—already success- 
ful on the new office Royal—now distinguishes 
the Royal Portable for individual typing. 

Visit your nearest Dealer today and see the 
new Royal Portable. Or try it in your own home. 
You will agree that when a portable includes 
such a host of special conveniences—PLUS ex- 
clusive Touch Control — at the same price as 
other makes, there can be no question .. . the 
new Royal is the portable you should buy. 

Special De Luxe Model. For the professional 
writer, the author or the newspaper man—the 


For years the Royal Port- 
able has been the choice 
of professional writers. It 
has the same keyboard 
and touch as an office 
Royal. 


rue new ROYAL 


PORTABLE WITH 


TOUCH CONTROL 


new De Luxe Royal Portable with tabulator, extra 
length line space lever, paper lock, chromium 
plating and de luxe case. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON TODAY! 
ee eee eee ee ee es 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. WD-435, 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me literature describing the complete line 
of Royal Portable Typewriters. 


Name 
Street 


O_O 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 15. No. 5. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Sincinnau 
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Sells To Saturday Eve- 
ning Post 


“TI know you will be glad to learn 
that I sold an article to The Satur- 
day Evening Post. Today I re- 
ceived their check for $300.00. It 
is quite unnecessary to say that 
your training has made this pos- 
sible.” 

Mrs. Frorence H. Linper, 

147 Tompkins Bangg East, 

New York City. 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of 
America has been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to 
men and women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of 
this offer to measure their ability. 


What the fests show 


Up to date, no one that could be called a “‘born writer” 

has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not 
et discovered a single individual miraculously endowed 
S nature with aij the qualities that go to make up a suc- 
cessful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninterest- 
ing style. Another has great creative imagination but is 
wofully weak on structure and technique. A third has a 
natural knack for stringing words together—yet lacks judg- 
ment and knowledge of human behavior. In each case, suc- 


cess can come only after the missing links have been 
forged in. 
Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promis- 


ing writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


NEWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism— 
continuous writing—the sort of training that turns out 
more successful writers than any other experience. Many 
of the authors of today’s “‘best sellers’? are newspaper- 
trained men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy-Desk Method is that 
it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week, you receive actual 
assignments, just as if you were right at work on a great 
metropolitan daily. 

your writing is individually corrected and criticized 
by veteran New York newspaper men—editors who have 
had years of experience “breaking in’ new writers. They 
will point out those faults of style, structure or viewpoint 
that keep you from progressing. At the same time, they 
will give you constructive suggestions for building up and 
developing your natural aptitudes. 

n fact, so stimulating is this association that student 
members often begin to sell their work before they finish 
the course. We do not mean to insinuate that they sky- 
rocket into the “big money,” or become prominent overnight. 
Most beginnings are with earnings of $25, $50, $100, or 
more, for material that takes little time to write—stories, 
articles on business, fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc.— 
things that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and 
often on the impulse of the moment. 


For those who want to know 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing 
ambitions, send for our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. 
This searching test of your native abilities is free—entirely 
without obligation. Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper 
Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Apti- 5 
tude Test and further information about writing for } 
profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, April. ' 
' 


Mr. 
Mrs. 


Address ec. 
(All correspondence. confidential. 
will call on you.) 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers 








The Forum 


The thoughts expressed in these columns are those 
of our readers, and do not necessarily coincide with 
the opinions of Writer’s Dicest. 











Sir: 

The Hartney Press is a subsidiary corporation 
of Popular Publications, publisher of many pulp 
magazines, among them, “Adventure”, “Dime De- 
tective”, “Star Western’, etc. The name is derived 
from parts of the name of Harry Steeger, of 
Popular Publications, and part of Hurd Whitney's 
name—Hurd Whitney, formerly of William Mor- 
row—to be the acting head of The Hartney Press, 

The plan is to publish four books a month— 
one Hartney Romance, one Hartney Modern, one 
Hartney Mystery and one Hartney Western— 
primarily for circulating library distribution, al- 
though there will be complete book store coverage 
throughout the country. 

The books will carry a $2 list price, but will be 
much stronger, and much better looking than most 
$2 books. They will have full color jackets and 
will be produced to stand up under the usual wear 
and tear of the circulating library. 

Hurp WHITNEY, 
Hartney Press, 
205 East 42nd, N. Y. C. 


Sir: 

We are interested at present in book-length 
novels from 60,000 to 75,000 words on subjects of 
Travel, Science, World War, Politics, and Sports. 
Payment on arrangement with Authors. We can 
use a number of good illustrated articles of the 
Popular Mechanics type and masculine viewpoint 
stories of the Esquire type. We report within ten 
days and usually pay on acceptance. All manv- 
scripts must have return postage. News Service 
Bureau, Dayton, Ohio. (L. W. Simpson, Manag- 
ing Editor.) 

News SeErvICE BurEAU, 
Editorial Dept., P. O. Box 497, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
This firm reliable— Ed. 


Sir: 

_We need pictures for “The Esso Dealer” of spe- 
cial interest to the automotive and petroleum in- 
dustries. Freak vehicles and unusual circumstances 
of transportation are desirable subjects. We do 
not care for photographs of service stations, oil 
refineries, or views of activity in oil well fields. 

We customarily pay $5 a print for photographs 
that are used. 

STANDARD Ort Company or New JErsey, 
Room 1569, 26 Broadway, N. Y. CG 

The Esso Dealer (57, 500 circulation) is an 8- 
page tabloid sent by Standard Oil to its dealers. 
Its purpose is to help its gas and oil stations get 
more business.—Ed. 


Sir: 

We are eager to see outstanding stories on solved 
cases, especially cases of the woman interest, tri- 
angle or love crime type. There must be g 
photos, of course, and official bylines are preferred. 
We can use any length up to 5,000 words for shorts 
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$4581 IN FEBRUARY 


For years I have announced here, month after month, results 
achieved for beginners—and I’m still starting new writers* on 
the road to success with stories I helped them write and which I 
sell for them. Beginners, however, aren’t the only writers who 
need help—and get it. 

This winter a professional writer* wrote me, saying something 
had gone wrong; her stories weren’t selling. I went over her 
stories, told her what was wrong, suggested revision. In the 
past week I’ve sold for her a serial and a short story, rewritten 
as I suggested—the serial to HOME MAGAZINE and the story 
to HOLLAND'S. 

Another professional who had made sales to smaller markets, 
came to me for help in reaching the big magazines. This week 
I sold two stories for her** written under my direction—one to 
one of the biggest magazines in this country for $500. 


35 Sales in February 


These are but a few of the 35 sales, totaling 322,000 words 
which I made for clients in February. (The border shows some 
of the magazines reached.) Whether you are a beginner or pro- 
fessional, I can help you get results if you have ability. Last 
year I made sales for 28 of the 32 writers who worked with me 
for four months or more. Compare these results with those made 
by any similar group! Notice that I do not advertise sales made 
by former students or speak indefinitely of “recent” sales, but 
give specific results for active clients. 

If you want information about my way of collaborating with 
you on stories for the magazines, write for details. Remember 
you risk nothing—for I guarantee you satisfaction with help re- 
ceived, or your money back. And if you want a valuable booklet 
on the technique of today’s fiction, enclose a 3c stamp and ask 
for SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS. 

Manuscript criticism $8 for short shorts up to 2000 words, $5 
for stories 2000 to 5000 words; $1 per thousand thereafter to 
10,000. Special rates on novelettes and novels. For these fees 
you'll get the most truthful and constructive criticism you've 
ever received. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in More Than a Score 
of Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 
550 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK CITY 


*Name on request. 


**“No publicity” requested, but editor's letter confirming sale submitted to 
Warirer’s Dicesr. 
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WHY DO THEY SELL? 


"THEY'"'are the clients we have been felling 
you about month after month, who have re- 
ceived $125, $250, $500 at one time — for 
single sales. Why do they sell? Because they 
WRITE, and leave the SELLING to us. They 
realize that they can do only one thing at a 
time successfully — 
and so they concen- 
trate on creative ef- 
fort. 

In the last month, 
nine new writers 
have received from 
us the good news of 
their first sales — 
and assignments for 
future stories. Ned 
O'Doherty of Brook- 
lyn, writes: "A gang 
of thanks for placing 
my story DANCE 
TEAM. Naturally, | am elated at my good for- 
tune, not only because the story is to be used, 
but also, because | was lucky enough to con- 
nect with a firm of real selling agents. The en- 
couragement derived from having you place 
the FIRST story | sent to you, cannot be 
stressed too strongly." 


Wouldn't it pay YOU to let us take over the 
selling of your manuscripts? When our clients, 
aided by our frank, friendly, and effective criti- 
cisms, can sell to such markets as COSMO- 
POLITAN, SATURDAY EVENING POST, FOR- 
UM, LIBERTY, AMERICAN MERCURY, WOM- 
AN'S WORLD, THRILLING LOVE, THRILLING 
ADVENTURE, SPORTSMAN PILOT, BREEZY, 
SNAPPY, ARGOSY, McCLURE SYNDICATE 
and a host of others, we are pretty sure that 
we can help you as we are helping them. 

Last year's sales: Over 3,000,000 words to 
magazines ana syndicates; 59 books placed or 
contracted for. (You book authors should be 
interested in A. L. Fierst's article on book- 
building in the WRITER'S YEAR BOOK for 
1935.) 

Why not send YOUR story to us? Since we are NOT 
a one-man agency, but have an adequate organiza- 
tion, we can relieve you of all your marketing prob- 
lems, leaving you free to write. Our fees are low 
enough to make the gamble worth your while. $1 for 
each 2,000 words, up to 6,000; 50c per thousand there- 
after up to 50,000 words; over 50,000 words, $25 for 
any length. Poems, 50c each. Never any other 
charges; resubmission free—always. And remember 
—as sales agents, we have no "collaborations" to 
sell you; if your work is hopeless, we say so, in a 
criticism given personally by A. L. Flerst. From our 
10% sales commission, American and foreign, we re- 
fund your initial fee. 

It will pay you to write for fuller information now, 
or, better still, to send us your best story for mar- 
keting. Let us start working for you NOW. 


International Publishing 


Service Co. 


(Affiliated with CARLYLE HOUSE, Publishers) 
307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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and exceptional cases may run to two or three in- 
stallments of 4,000 to 5,000 each. The minimum 
rate is one and a half cents a word, but we will be 
glad to pay special rates for really good material, 
Photos bring a minimum of $3.00 each. Payment 
is strictly on acceptance and reports are made 
within ten days. Writers should query to be sure 
that cases in which they are interested are clear, 
By the way, the May issue will carry details of 
a $500.00 cash prize contest that should appeal to 
fact detective story fans. 
Won’t you please ask writers to study a copy 
of our magazine first. I’ll co-operate with any 
writer who has material for us, and who has gone 
to the trouble of studying our magazine. 
JoHN Green, Editor, 
Startling Detective Adventures. 
529 South Seventh Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Sir: 

This is to let you know that Parade of Youth, 
now in its seventh issue, will consider material 
pertinent to its field by outside writers. The news 
interest is not essential but we do not want any- 
thing too old. We pay one-half cent and up a 
word for stories of worth-while activities of boys 
and girls and will pay for pictures according to 
the amount of type space they pre-empt. Photo- 
graphs are very important to our makeup. Pay- 
ment will be made on publication. 

We suggest that writers get hold of a copy of 
Parade of Youth, study the material which it uses. 
At the present time it appears only as a supplement 
to the Washington Post but is eventually expected 
to appear in leading newspapers throughout the 
country. 

Mss. cannot be returned unless accompanied by 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. We will do our 
best to make early reports on material. 

Bruce Bryan, Managing Editor, 
Parade of Youth News Service, 
Ouray Building, Washington, D. C. 

To Editor Bryan: Good luck on a good idea. Ed. 
Sir: 

You have stated the following: “Messenger of 
The Sacred Heart, 515 East Fordham Road, New 
York. Catholic short stories to 4,000. Low rates 
on publication.” This is inaccurate. 

Your notice should have read: “Catholic short 
stories to 4,200, and religious poetry. Good rates 
on acceptance.” The fact is our rates are probably 
higher than any religious publication in the United 
States as we pay, in many cases, according to the 
literary reputation of the writer and we number 
among our contributors such well-known writers 
as the noted English novelists, Enid Dinnis and 
Isabel C. Clarke. They would never write for low 
rates and they are never paid low rates. Our lit 
erary standards are high. 

THE MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART, 
“For Every Catholic Home” 5 
515 East Fordham Road, New York, N. Y. 


Sir: 

In the Writer’s YEAR Boox you announce Ronch 
Romances as wanting western love stories, prefer 
ably from the girl’s viewpoint. a 

The idea that we prefer stories from the girl's 
viewpoint is an erroneous impression that has got 
ten around, I don’t know how. As a matter of fact, 
most of our stories are told from the point 0 
view of the man, with the girl, however, playing 
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an important part in the yarn. We do use some 
yarns told from the girl’s viewpoint, but these are 
in the minority. 
Your Year Book is a very interesting number 
and I am sure it will be very popular. 
Fanny ExLitswortu, Editor, Ranch Romances, 
578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Si: 

Our need is for stories regarding hobbies, sports, 
handcrafts, music, nature study and home activities. 
Preference is given to manuscripts which are il- 
lustrated by suitable photographs. In most cases 
fifteen hundred words is the maximum length to 
suit Our purposes. 

The article should indicate clearly the particular 
satisfaction there is in the pursuit of the activity 
under discussion and at the same time give enough 
information concerning it so that the reader feels 
that he is able to go about it with some degree of 
intelligence. We do not use poetry, fiction or 


humor. 
H. S. Corp, 
LEISURE, 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Sir: 


The requirements listed for Love Story Maga- 
sine are not correct. 

We do not use stories of twelve thousand words 
and it is hardly fair for the writers to be in- 
formed incorrectly. 

Up-to-date stories, 3,000 to 6,500 words; a real 
girl for heroine, not “clinging vine, touch-me not” 
type. Emotional rather than sentimntal treatment. 
Short serials 12,000 to 25,000; long serials up to 
50,000. Payment 1c and up, on acceptance, 

I:stHER J. Foro, Associate Editor, 
Love Story Magazine, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Sr: 

We exrect to begin the publication of a monthly 
magazine devoted to the cotton producers of the 
South and going to 250,000 members of the farmer 
owner and controlled cotton cooperatives affiliated 
with the American Cooperative Cotton Growers 
Association. 

This magazine will deal with cotton from the 
economic angle, its marketing, insurance, trans- 
portation, chief products, by-products and every- 
thing of every kind in the world having to do 
with the production, manufacturing, or processing 
of cotton or by-products. In addition to the em- 
phasis we expect to place on cotton as the chief 
crop in the United States, we expect to carry gen- 
eral features of general interest to farm life from 
the South. We want to report Southern agricul- 
ture rather than advise it. 

We are in the market for breezy and entertain- 
ing articles of from 250 words to 3,000 words in 
length, and we like good clear illustrations. The 
paper will especially feature home articles or 
atticles of interest to women, dealing with gar- 
dens, canning projects, home crafts and things of 
that kind. 

We will also be in the market for a limited 
amount of cartoon blocks, of course which must 
be drawn largely from the farm angle. The spe- 
cial matter is not necessarly important further 


Apri, 1935 


WAITING LINE 


From the rockbound coast to the sun- 
kissed shores, we receive reports that 
libraries are swamped by waiting lists 
for TRIAL AND ERROR. Some of these 
lines are 75 writers long! People write 
in _— that after they manage to get 
the book for one reading, they take 
their turn for another. 

You can draw your own conclusions as to 
what this means, but to us it seems to indicate 
that after two years, TRIAL AND ERROR still 
leads the field as the book on writing most 
in demand. There must be a reason. Perhaps 
the qualities in the book that drew raving re- 
views all over the country may account for part 
of its popularity. Some reviews: 


“A three-ring circus!””—New York Sun. 


“Every writer MUST have it.”—WRITER'S 
DIGEST. 


“One of the best handbooks for writers 
ever devised.”—New York Herald-Tribune. 


Have YOU read TRIAL AND ERROR as yet? 
Why not invest $3 in the book that has helped 
hundreds of other writers to break into the sell- 
ing end of the game? TRIAL AND ERROR may 
very well do as much for you. 


Send your order or wrife for a descriptive 


circular. The price of TRIAL AND ERROR is 
$3 postpaid, cash or C. O. D. 


CARLYLE HOUSE, Publishers 


307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission 
in U. S. and foreign countries. Personal rep- 
resentation in leading literary centers of the 
world. Write for FREE details of UNIFIED 
SALES PLAN. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
Dept. W-435, 4333 Castello Ave., Chicago 











LEARN 
ARTICLE WRITING 


It’s Easy, Compared to Fiction Composi- 
tion. Story Tellers are Born, Fact Writers 
Made. Successful Magazine Writer Of- 
fers Practical Instruction, Personal Guid- 
ance, Manuscript Criticism and Marketing 
Asssitance. Send for Particulars and 
Valuable Information. 


OWEN H. BARNHILL 


1974 Las Lunas St. Pasadena, Calif. 
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Writers Wanted 


Send your best stories and articles first to 
Fawcett editors. Good rates, fast decisions 
with checks immediately following accept- 
ance, await the writers who study and con- 
tribute to these magazines: 


MOTION PICTURE 
MOVIE CLASSIC 
SCREEN BOOK 
SCREEN PLAY 
HOLLYWOOD 

RADIOLAND 
ROMANTIC MOVIE STORIES 
TRUE CONFESSIONS 
ROMANTIC STORIES 
STARTLING DETECTIVE ADVENTURES 
DETECTIVE TABLOID 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS 


INC. 
529 Seventh St. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


W. H. FAWCETT ROSCOE FAWCETT 
Publisher Editor and Gen'l Mgr. 


DOUGLAS LURTON, Supervising Editor 











Would You Spend *2 


For Real Help on Your Stories? 


TWO DOLLARS AGAINST A HUNDRED 
—TWO HUNDRED—THREE HUNDRED? 


Sounds like a lottery but you are not gambling 
when you enlist the services of a competent 
critic. It is an investment that will save you 
time and money and bring you the literary suc- 
cess you seek. 

My own stories are in dozens of magazines. 
I’ll match my 20 years’ experience as author and 
editor against your undeveloped talent. If you 
have any ability at all I can help you. If not 
I'll frankly tell you so. 

And my service is PERSONAL. I do not em- 
ploy readers. Your story gets my own indi- 
vidual attention. 

Pick out your best unsold story and mail it 
to me with $2.00. If it is already salable I'll 
market it on a 10 per cent commission basis and 
return your fee. If not I’ll analyze it for plot, 
characterization, motivation and composition. 
I'll not only pick it to pieces, but I'll show you 
how it can be built up into a salable story. 
And then—jif you are not satisfied with the 
work I’ve done on it, I’ll refund your money. 
Fair? 

Special rates for books, radio and screen 
plays. Revision, collaboration, typing, sales. 
Free booklet on request. 


Address 


ANTHONY AUTUMN 


41 Granada Studios, 672 S. Lafayette Park Place 
Exposition 7603 Los Angeles, Calif. 
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than that it must be interesting to folks on the 
farm. 


Our rates have not been definitely outlined, but 
we will pay on acceptance, a minimum of $5.00 
to $50.00, depending on the length of the article 
and quality for special material. We want the 
stuff especally from the South, by the South, and 
of the South, with as much of the cotton angle as 
possible. 

The name of our magazine will be the Ameri- 
can Cotton Grower. The first issue will be printed 
on May 25th, and as we said before, we will be 
glad to receive articles from fre langers through- 
out the belt. Prompt action will be given on all 
manuscripts. 

STANLEY ANDREWS, 
American Cotton Cooperative Assn., 
535 Gravier Street, 
New Orleans, La. 


Sir: 

Having subscribed to the Duicest for seven 
years, (and received my money’s worth for every 
$2 subscription ) I wish to make a complaint, while 
at the same time I don’t want you to think me 
ungrateful. 


Some of the ads in your personal column are 
positively startling. I can’t imagine why you pub- 
lish them. A few offer a real service. [ bought 
some data last month from one of your “personal” 
advertisers. But golly, there’s an awful lot of 
them I don’t like. What can you do about it... 

Mrs, OLIvE FRIELATz, 
Paris, Ky. 


Sir: 

To me the Personal Department has become one 
of your most interesting features They’re a lot 
of fun to read; especially the crazy ones, and 
some of them, like the man selling a western slang 
list, or writer’s camps, or “university girl in 
doubt” are good stuff any way you look at them. 
I am especially amused at the order in which you 
place these ads. Somebody has a rare sense of 
humor. You certainly have a varied circulation. 

JONATHAN LANGE, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Though we may edit Wruirer’s Dicest for 2 
dozen more years we will never fail to be charmed 
with the amazing versatality of our readers who 
run the gamut from the poet mayor of a Cali- 
fornia hamlet to a star’s dressing room at Min- 
sky’s. Most class magazines cater, more or less, 
to the same kind of people. But the Dicest, and 
for this, Lord believe us, we are grateful, enters 
the homes, offices, and an occasional cell of, what 
has long seemed to us, the most interesting people 
in the country.—Ed. 


Sir: 

I and a couple of thousand other young writers 
add a solemn and fervent ‘ ‘Amen” to John Patrick 
Lally’s fine article in your March issue. 

If editors could only know the way a personal 
rejection sparks the writer on to greater efforts, 
they would all adopt it. 

Several months ago I sent a story to Ten De- 
tective Aces. It was rejected, but on the bottom 
of a mimeographed slip was the comment: “Sorry, 
trail’s too slight.” I shot another story back to 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITERS DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writer’s magazine. 
Each issue is read by beginning writers, professional 
writers, editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical 
producers, advertising agencies, and newspaper men 
throughout United States, Canada and writer’s colonies 
in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a 
word. Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspond- 
ence school or typist copy accepted by the column. 
Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with 
cash to cover for the May issue on or before April 14th. 
Rates 7 cents the word. 








WIDOW, 35, writer and typist, would correspond with 
widower writer arrived. Clara Snow, 1007 LaaCadina 
Drive, Riverside, Calif. 





WRITERS—Quiet camp, buff overlooking river; 3 
rooms, screened porches; mile from paved highway. 
Beulah Glover, Walterboro, S. C. 





WANTED—Publisher to carry story of the most in- 
teresting event of all history, the Miami real estate 
boom, the fake building and loan association mort- 
gage, the masters’ hearing and foreclosure of same, 
the matter now in its tenth year of contest, without 
cessation or lassitude. J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N. W. 
33rd St., Miami, Fla. 





INDIAN DIVINER, PROPHETIC SEER—Confidential 
advice, $1; unlimited questions. A. Keefer, R. D. 
2, Langhorne, Pa. 





MARKET YOUR VERSE—Spotlight diagnosis of three 
brief poems, $1. Pearl Riggs Crouch, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. 





ALL CLASSIFIED —1,000 character names; 800 
“saids” problems—complications; dramatic situa- 
tions; 5 money-making formulas for writers—50c 
ane goty). P. Dodaro, 1324 S. Central Ave., Rock- 
ord, Ill. 





HOW TO PLOT DETECTIVE STORY AND WHY— 
Step-by-step method, plotting method and complete 
story analyzed, 20c. Osborne Thomas, Kingston, Pa. 

SHEET MUSIC—Three snappy songs, 25c. Old Re- 

liable Music Co., Washington C. H., Ohio. 





SONG WRITERS—Professional collaboration, personal 
presentation to publishers. Wrightman Service, 
222-W Davidson Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. 





EARN $20-$30 WEEKLY—Construct and sell original 
crossword puzzles. We thoroughly train you. 
Write to Box 35, Riverside, Ill. 


REVISED CROSSWORD PUZZLE MARKET LIST, 50c 
—Diagramless sheets also sold. J. James, 84 Law- 
rence Ave., Brooklyn, 


WRITERS—Get your first novel published like I did. 
End discouragement. Information, $2. Hubert 
Madere, Hahnville, La. 


FALCON MAGAZINE—For writers, philatelists, oppor- 
tunists. Publishes material by subscribers, mem- 
bers. 35c copy, $2 yearly. Subscribe! Faicon 
a Room 103, 407 W. State St., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


AMERICAN HOMEWORKER MAGAZINE — 10,000 
Subscribers can’t be wrong! Three-months’ trial, 
25c. “Big Mails” all year, bringing spare-time, no- 
selling opportunities, 25c. Writers’ Home Business 
ideas described, 10c. Half dollar brings all. Blue- 
grass Bureau, 4148 South Ave., Silverton, Ohio. 





WANTED—Original stories and plays. Will purchase 
outright or buy interest. Forward MS care of F. P. 
Marino, 34 South Madison Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 


SOLDIER—12 years’ service, will give information 
about customs of the army, etc., $1 per item. 
John R. Hoffer, Company M, Ft. Snelling, Minn. 
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LONE middle-aged lady psychologist, cultured, literary, 
capable housekeeper wants to exchange services for 
home and small wages with refined woman or elderly 
couple; references given. P. O. Box 234, Aurora, 
Missouri. 





SPORTS WRITERS—-Famous sports columnist offers 
special sports market list. Send 10c now. Jerry 
Lewis, 440 West End Ave., New York, N. Y. 


GEMMY WORDS brighten your stories and increase 
sales. Several hundred, defined, 50c. Alice Black, 
Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


PHOTOGRAPHS sell your copy, world-wide subjects, 
about everything of uman interest. William 
Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y. 


EXPERT Egyptologist and anthropologist will answer 
questions on ancient civilizations and savage races 
anywhere; 3 questions, $1; collaboration arranged. 
L. E. Tristram, Ojai, Calif. 


WRITERS WANTING TO LIVE IN NEW YORK, at 
very low cost by assisting operate Cooperative Resi- 
dence for professional men and women. Luxurious 
old mansion, 62 rooms, 16 acres, overlooking Hud- 
son. Recreation. Work 20 hours waiting on tables, 
and contribute $4.50 up, weekly, in exchange room, 
board. Work less, contribute little more. Flenty of 
time to write, or seek position. Write Union Church, 
229 W. 48th St., New York. 





LAST CHANCE—Original plots. Outline form. Two, 
25c. Juanita Cottom, Cherryvale, Kansas. 


HORSE RACING SLANG—Complete, 50c. Latest 
Hollywood studio slang, 50c; cowboy, 25c; crook, 
25c; others cn request. Waverly Co., Box L, Holly- 





wood. 
READ—‘“Writing News Stories and Feature Articles,” 
$1, postpaid. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 





WOMAN WRITER—Beginner. Educated, refined, trav- 
eled—desires Secretarial position with writer. Small 
salary. Box 55. Seamen’s Institute Station, 25 So. 
Street, N. Y. C. 


STORIES LACK DRAMA? List 30 dramatic situations, 
25c. 25 Comedy situations, 25c. mery Writers 
Service, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


COMPLETE HANDWRITING ANALYSIS. Fifty cents. 
Box 53, McGregor, Texas. 


START A BOOK STORE! Profitable! No investment! 
Plan, 20c. “Info.”’, 43 N. Albemarle Street, York, Pa. 


NEW WRITERS: The American Farm Youth Magazine, 
Hyrum, Utah, buys short stories and articles for 
older boys. Copy, 5 cents. 50c year. 


ADDRESS 500 postcards for $19.50. Sample free. 
Greene, 3706 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WONDERFUL INVENTION a household necessity. 25c 
brings sample and particulars. Box 444, Valentine, 
Nebraska. 


WRITER’S CALENDAR—Never lack for material with 
this new writer’s helper. Hundreds of subjects; what 
to write and when to market. Covers all fields. At- 
tractive cover. Complete year $1.00. Emery Writers 
Service, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


NEW PLOTTING SCHEME, Price 25c. Emery Writers 
Service, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 





NEW WRITERS for our monthly prize contest. No 
course. Sample copy, 10c. Write Crusader, 38 
Thompson, Gloversville, N. Y. 


POETS -SHORT STORY WRITERS—Will you con- 
tribute manuscripts and co-operate in publishing 
small volume of collective works? Contributors share 
small publishing cost. Sale of books should cover 
cost. Address, P. O. Box 45, N. Topeka, Kan. 


RECEIVED $3,126 for my last seven stories. Lowest 
$125, last one $970. Not a course in writing, but 
the practical working plans by which I sell 70 per 
cent of my own stories of fact and fiction. May 
reveal your weakness and help turn failure to suc- 
cess! A real help for beginners. Bank references 
on request. An honest proposition. Price $5. B. E. 
Cannon, Route 2, Box 36, Pueblo, Colorado. 
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DISCOVERED—50 publications want short paragraphs. 
Details, list—25c. Writers, 805 Elm, Columbia, Mo. 


CLUB AND SCHOOL papers prepared by English and 
history major, $2.00 per thousand words. Box A-1. 


STENOGRAPHER wants full or part-time position; 
expert at manuscripts, business and personal mail 
. - new ideas, plans, criticism. Marion J. McDonald, 
6814 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. HEmpstead 
2003.” 


RHEUMATISM—Arthritis Sufferers; make your own 
remedy fer 10 cents a pint. Easy sure cure. Send 
50 cents for formula. Box 67, Lund’s Corner Post 
Office. New Bedford, Mass. 


POEMS wanted for new, popular poetry magazine. Sub- 
mit one or more. ny subject. Prizes. Address 
Publisher, Box 45-C, N. Topeka, Kan. 


DEVELOP efficiency through suggestion. Effective 
new method explained by personal correspondence 
club. L. Sweetser, Burley, Idaho. 


RESEARCH, any subject—western locales, plots, char- 
acterizations. Newspaper clippings on old and new 
West. Write for qualifications and prices. Florence 
Myers, 3001 So. Washington, Englewood, Colorado. 


WRITER’S CLUB—tTravel by proxy. Stamp brings 
information. Rita Anderson, Ekalaka, Montana. 


$25 WEEKLY, no capital, addressing plan—10c. Mer- 
riamservice, 4649-K, Woodlawn, Chicago. 


COMPLETE PERSONALITY HANDWRITING AN- 
ALYS!IS—Personality, talents, character—25c. Ques- 
tions answered. Merriamservice, 4649-K. Woodlawn, 
Chicago. 


SONGWRITERS—We set your poem to catchy music. 
Send stamped envelope and learn best way to write 
salable songs. Fidelity Studios, 431-C South Wa- 
bash, Chicago. 


DICTIONARY of Western Terms, 25c; complete list of 
double-meaning words and homonyms, invaluable 
for gag-makers and writers, 25c; substitutes for 
“said”. 25c. Writer’s Service, 301 N. 5th, Douglas, 
Wyoming. 


WRITER’S AND PLAYWRITER’S: Let’s exchange our 
rejected stories and plays. Raymond Bidlack, Oak- 
wood, Ohio. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS a year offered in easy prize 
contests. Learn the secrets of winning. Grant Con- 
test Service, 500 Cedar. Douglas, Wyoming. 


FIFTY technical points in short story writing. Clear, 
concise. Right to the point. Apply them in your 
next story. Invaluable to aspiring writers. One Dol- 
a Catherine Frye, 5113 Hadfield St., Philadelphia, 

~~“ 


SONGWRITERS: Big prize contest; details, stamp. 
Basil Alt, New Washington, Ohio. 


“NATURE’S URGE TO PROPAGATE”—First edition. 
The most astonishing, interesting and esoteric book 
on Love and its incredible eccentricities ever issued. 
Postpaid one dollar. J. Van De Graaff, Box 706— 
Leucadia, Calif. 


STAY YOUNG! Preserve Youth! Restore Vitalitw! 
A boon to writers who haven’t time for strenuous 
exercise. Explained in booklet, “Youth and Beauty 
Preserved,” (illustrated), with actual photos, by 
Susan T. Elmore. Price $1.00. 302 South Windo- 
mere, Dallas, Texas. 


NEWS CORRESPONDENTS — Feature Writers: In- 
crease your wire specials and feature sales with the 
aid of our up-to-the-minute sheets listing daily and 
Sunday newspaper markets. Price One Dollar. Lan- 
coy Service, Box 506, Lancaster, Pa. 


“PHYSICALLY, mentally young widow, 45, desires 
unossified male correspondents.” Beulah S. Barnes, 
Wild Rose Shores, Annapolis, Maryland. 


GAY, serious, nonsensical male correspondents wel- 
comed by woman, 27. Mental and moral stuffiness 
unwelcome.” Alyse McBride, P. O. Box 1, Redondo 
Beach, California. 
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WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? I’ve helped thousands, 
let me help you! Confidential instructions. Enclose 
one dollar, with self-addressed envelope. Janie Dud- 
ley, Box 94, West Newton, Mass. 


TWENTY TIPS which helped me sell fact, fiction, 
One dollar. W. Fraser, Box 455, Bracebridge, 
Ontario. 


“LETTERS AND LIFE” magazine invites all MS. for 
personal consideration. Poems, short-stories, must 
enhance themes lofty, sublime, recording the efforts 
of a striving civilization. First consideration shall 
be given those writers who have obtained and 
studied “LETTERS AND LIFE”, sold for 25c per 
copy. As a special inducement, if this ad accompanies 
letter, a copy of the latest issue shall be forwarded 
for 10c. Henceforth, postcards shall be ignored. 
Address, Ms. Department, “Letters and Life Maga- 
zine”, Box 354, New Haven, Connecticut. 


UNIVERSITY GIRL—Thoroughly trained author’s sec- 
retary, desires manuscript work with writers; revise 
copy. Julia Carpin, 1817 W. Iowa, Chicago, III. 


DIAGRAM SYSTEM of plotting, 25c; 2,000 characters, 
25c; plot ideas galore. Fred J. Miller, Box 1943, 
Boise, Idaho. 


MUSIC to your song-poem, only $1 this month. C., E. 
Manning, Box 42, Sausalito, Calif. 


INFORMATION—Texas, Mexico, Sout!west, 25c up. 
Information, 3230 Altura Blvd., El Paso, Texas. 


YOUR FORTUNE in cards. I tell you how. 10 cents 
and stamp. Box 2506, Sacramento, Calif. 
ANY PHOTOGRAPH COPIED—-Beantiful samples 


miniatures, postcards, 5c. Chicagoland information, 
shopping. Belmont Shoppe, Downers Grove, Ill. 


WRITE FARM ARTICLES—Instructions, 25c. H. 
Olson, R. 1, Ashland, Wis. 


AUTHORS AND ARTISTS—A limited number of 
Christian writers and artists are invited to become 
members of an exclusive colony. Purpose: Congenial 
association, professional discussion, and _ work. 
Seasonal or all year. No children. Woodland, hills 
and lake provide quiet, seclusion and inspiration on 
the estate cf a member, 75 miles from New York. 
State qualifications in application. G-6. 


PROTECT unpublished manuscripts against fraud, 
plagiarism, theft. Send good copy of manuscript, 
$1 fee, to Manuscript Registry Bureau, Suite 364, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. References: Chicago 
Better Business Bureau, Chicago Association of 
Commerce. Our guaranteed system recognized by 
all governmental agencies. 


WRITE FOR RADIO—It’s a new technique. My 
copyrighted set of simple instructions are based on 
University of Chicago course and my own practical 
experience. Price $1, including special offer of as- 
sistance with your first script. Madeleine John- 
ston, Box 351, Oak Park, Il. 


FREE—Photo market list, also writer’s profitable 
ideas. Enclose stamp. Mantz, 534 W. Maple, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


NEW FRIENDS among authors. Fresh slants on life 
in general. Join now. Stamp, please. Ace Club, 
Box 24, Cicero, Ill. 


COMPLETE handwriting analysis, character, person- 
ality, talents, 25c. Questions answered. Also re- 
search work, any subject. Writer’s Bureau, 6424 
11th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 


COUBLE YOUR INCOME and find success through 
my charts, “Self Analysis and Personal Achieve- 
ment.” Free collaboration solving your problems. 
Send stamp for information. “Uncle Walt,” Per- 
sonal Counselor, Box 162, Seattle, Wash. 


YOUR HOROSCOPE delineated, 50c. Full name, 
birth date. Elizabeth, 15634 Marshfield, Harvey, Ml, 


(Concluded on page 11) 
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them and it came back with the comment: “Sorry, 
too slight.” 

Those two comments opened my eyes. I buckled 
down and began to write, shaping every story 
alter the requirements of Ten Detective Aces. 


HERE is the Submission 
Service that gives your 
Stories aREAL CHANCE TO SELL! 





And what happened? I turned out three stories in Send us your scripts with a list of the Eastern markets you 

the space of three weeks, and sent them out. Two want them to reach. We guarantee to get them there, in the 
. es 4 shortes poss e me. very potentia marke reac at 

of them came back in 12 days, and the other must reasonable rates without the usual drudgery and discourage- 

have been pretty good, because they held it for ment on your part. When your script is sold remaining sub- 

: 1 m4 : missions are credited to your account. 

three weeks. But alas and alack, instead of a Inclusive Rates: 

brief comment, only a neatly printed rejection slip Any script up to 10,000 words—50c for each submission 


‘ sin hae Any script over 10,000 words —75c for each submission 
stare I THAT’S ALL YOU PAY! 


The other members of the household would have NO COMMISSION TAKEN ON SALES! 
been amazed and alarmed and down right humili- Write for our interesting folder 
ated, if they had heard the stream of cuss words — Aces SESvoce” 
that emanated from my foaming mouth at the WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 
sight of the pretty printed slips. 256 West 55th Street, New York City 





I guess I’ve already said too much. But I only 





! h he editor of Ten Detective Aces gets 
se co bs ' Sets | ABOUT THREE YEARS AGO, A NEW WRITER'S 
P = Lours KARNOFSKY MAGAZINE WAS ESTABLISHED CALLED 
1908 Charles St., WwW ' WwW 
Seattle, Wash. Recent] RITER s REVIEW itself 
This at — : « e me - ec y is magazine e 
The above situaton happens not once but a thou- similar to THEME tnansinn, claselfving ofl ite tuler- 
sand times a year, Will able editor A. A. W yu mation under convenient departments. We would 
of Ten Detective Aces reply through the Forum appreciate hearing from Digest readers who have 
Department of the Dicest and explain how an Fa —— copy of this magazine stating whether 
incident of this kind happens? The Review is published at 1200 Jackson Street, Cincinnatt, 
See Ohio, and sells for 15 cents the copy. It is on sale at large 
Sir: downtown newsstands. 
We have been publishers of Childhood Maga- WRITER’S REVIEW 
sine for quite a few years; we have been forced 1200 JACKSON STREET - CINCINNATI, OHIO 











towever to discontinue this magazine due to busi- 


ness conditions. We expect to start publishing it pith 
again in September, therefore we will not be in 
need of any manuscripts. At this writing we are MAKE Yo 









not ready . —_ —__ Magazines, newspapers, advertisers BUY 7,000,000 photos 
ARL F UTTON, a year from people who know how to take the kind of pic 

Y D ; tur wanted! Let us teach you how to make real 

Suttonhouse F ublishe rs, eevee interest pictures that SELL. Our personalized 

523 H. W. Hellman Bldg., a” Home-Study Course — the most complete 

FF A 1 Calif “yy , LEARN training in Journalistic Photography ever 

o os Angeles, Lalit. offered—prepares you to make good money 
SIR: AT in this fascinating field—quickly, at low 


. pms ; - C tim Write now for FREE 

The editors of The Country Home will give —e % 
specal consideration to short stories with honest 
farm situations, authentic agricultural background, 


HOME ® 

















and involving characters who are modern farm 
people. Not more than 4,500 words. H 
Sincerely, Ithaca Typing Agency 
HeLten ANN VaucHan, Asst. Editor, Saye} - o eed —_! 
250 Park Avenue, New York. POETRY 25c per page 
ee ee SPECIAL rates on book lengths : 
Published by Crowell, Country Home has high Carbon copy free. Also correction in spelling, 
fiction standards. Read a copy first, and then a es = 
=a the basket of information contained in Miss P. 0. Box 238 Ithaca, New York 
aughan’s precise words hefore submitting—Fd. LES 












After All, 
IF You Get HELP—cer resutts!| [t's RESULTS That Count 
@ Thanks for, the sa sale of TIN FISH and for and Results Mean Sales! 


your check.. 

e@ The sale of Box KITE HARRIS makes 
three in a row. | am anaes on the book 
you asked for.—Capt. B. 

e |! am delighted with oe sale of THIRD 


MATE. I have pounded the editors for three 

years. Congratulations and my thanks.—S. H J 
e Your firm was one of the four recommended 

as_a_ responsible literary agency by COL- 


Verse. 6. 8 Manuscript Placement for Authors 


Send Us Your Stories, Novels, Books. 
Write for Detailed Circular. 55 WEST 42ND ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Ted 
op Rejection SZs! 


YOU TOO must have resented commonplace comments that 
failed to aid. You want to see your stories in print. That is why you 
will be interested in what William De Noyer of Stockton, California, 
wrote me on February 14th, 1935: 


“Congratulations on selling ‘Mystery Range!’ | ex- 
pected from Lenniger what | had gotten from others—a 
few generalities. Instead I received four closely typed 
pages, every word to the point, a thorough criticism 
which sold my rewritten story on its first submission." 


p This beginner’s success is typical of what I have accomplished 
for hundreds of others during the last fourteen years, amateur 
writers who started with only average talent. One beginner— 
launched last summer—has received to date, over $4,000.00 in 
Schr IN my sales checks . . . Other writers, who had made a few direct 
AMASCUS Black Song 97 AS sales before they came to me, have through my market tips and 
MPOSTERS): ecu ae en — trebled and often quadrupled their 
use sales within a few months! 

NDED <a ce If you have average talent, and work under my 
OUT! professional guidance, I should be able to do as 
TIME © mew] & much for you. Sending me your manuscripts today 























































ARK Ounl < 

A. eT. Wik < A Few of may mark the turning point in your career. It has 

3 =e : My Clints for others — why not you? 

a hel? GO| Zeltuaty| LENNIGER SETS ANOTHER BOOK RECORD! 

548 5 ea “ey i ; Six of my clients’ new novels, all out in March, 

Ss = oe «tee Ps Magaystve are pictured below. Two of them were completely 

a7 as a= Appearances written under my direction; five of the six are by 

= B10 3° neet ; writers who were beginners when they started with 
See Las <-— me. And the day this goes to press, 


I closed contracts on four more 


novels. 


My fees for reading are $2.00 on manu. 
scripts to 8000 words, 60c per thousand if 
longer. Books: 80-60,000 words, $15.00; 61- 
80,000, $17.50; 81-100,000, $20.00. Commis 
sions: 10% on American, 15% on foreign 
sales. Fees waived when we sell $1,000 
worth of your manuscripts. If salable, I im- 
money recommend your manuscripts to 
actively buying editors. If your manuscripts 
are unsalable, I render a thorough con- 
structive criticism, such as Mr. De Noyer 
received, with revision and replot advice 
in line with specific market needs. 

Writers who sold $1000 worth of manu 
scripts within the last year are handled on 
straight commission; those who sold $500 
worth in the last year are entitled to one 
half above reading fee rates. 

Why put this decision off? Why not send 
me your best manuscripts now, while you 
are thinking of it? If you haven't any 
ready, write for my circular and market 
letter listing immediate editorial needs. 








TERARY 45 W. 457w St 


August Lenniver (127 Nevyoun ny 
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(Continued from page 8) 


LONESOME? Discouraged? Depressed? Write Sylvia 
Sands, Box 1711, Dallas, Texas. 


PERSONALITY IN HANDWRITING! Send sample. 
Stamped self-addressed envelope. 35 cents. Bess 
Fraleigh, 256 West 85th St., New York City. 








TYROS—Learn how two beginners sold first work. 
Play, story. Royalty, market information, etc. 
Quarter and stamp. Dufair, Garwood, N. J. 


MADAME—Unattached, fifty, alive, seeks correspond- 
ents; men fifty-five or plus. Elasticity of mind? 
Joie de vivre? Cultural interests? What have you? 
Physical or mental infirmities debar! Box A-6. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS desirous becoming regular 
contributors proposed juvenile fiction magazine 
write me qualifications. Understanding more essen- 
tial than writing experience. Box A-7. 








INFORMATION FURNISHED — (Far-eastern) Eco- 
nomic, political, legendary, yarns (fact or opinion), 
photos. $1.00 covers photo and 500 word answer to 
any question. Other information by special arrange- 
ment. P. A. Pete, A. & N. Y. M. C. A., Manila, 
Philippine Islands. 





PEN NAME doubles story sales. Use my address on 
your manuscripts. Sell those rejected Westerns. 
Letters remailed or forwarded, dime each. Sten- 
ographer, 6204 S. E. Duke Street, Portland, Ore. 


KLONDIKE! Follow the trail of a thousand adven- 
turers. Travel in company with writers. Address 
McEntyre, 1127 Olympic Way, Seattle, Wash. 


HISTORICAL FACTS—West, Southwest Texas. Resi- 
lent 30 years. Authentic incidents, description 
country, people, ranch life past and present. Three 
questions 50c. Special rates extended research. 
Southwest Research, Box 333, Muleshoe, Texas. 


STOP SMOKING! Permanent, pleasing drugless. Only 
two dollars. Describe self, habits, desires. Halund, 
6332 Crenshaw, Los Angeles, California. 


A TO Z INFORMATION SERVICE. 25c per inquiry. 
Fee returned within two weeks, if information re- 
quested cannot be secured. H. C. White, 15 Elm 
Street, Bradford, Pa. 


DOLLARS in newspaper clippings. 
instruction, 25c. 
El Centro, Calif. 

DOLLARS in graphology. I make money analyzing 
handwriting, so can YOU. Fifty easy rules start 
you. Your copy, 25c. R. Hall, Graphologist, El 
Centro, Calif. Box 28. 


Definite, practical 
Imperial Service, T. R. Minshew, 





Sir: 


I have read with much interest Mr. Lau- 
rence D’Orsay’s analysis of my sales meth- 
ods. Reading in his previous articles that he 
intended to analyze my work, I felt very 
much as I do when preparing to step into a 
cold shower, and I’m glad it’s over. Mr. 
D.Orsay has been kind enough to overlook 
my faults and emphasize my virtues. 

I cannot help comparing the situation 
which confronts the writer of today with 
that which existed when I started writing. 
At that time, so far as I know, there were 
no writer’s magazines, at least none with a 
newsstand circulation. There probably were 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words or 
fraction of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, 
including novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to 
the publishing, play, radio and movie fields. Ad- 
vised resubmission is free. Fee refunded if any script 
sells in original or revised form through the efforts 
of the author or any organization, after criticized as 
basically unsalable. 


@ No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales-letter. 
You get the truth. 


®@ Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. Re- 
ciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 


@ Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. During the past year, 
about 55 short stories and a dozen articles, largely 
by beginning clients, and 8 books and serials were 
sold through collaboration aid. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
If | can't help you sell your script after advising col- 
laboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 


© POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, formerly Associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
journal of verse; author of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Mifflin), etc. (Her novel 
Arden Acres is now a best seller at Harcourt, Brace.) 
50 cents for each poem. 


© Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 





Two Escritoire students appear on the cover of 
the same issue of a national magazine this month! 


THE ESCRITOIRE plan of letting the student pay a big 
part of the tuition fee with a story we teach him to write 
WORKS. Besides that, each of these two students got back 
in money practically what one pays in cash for the instruction, 
Can we do this for you? How can we tell unless you try? 

ESCRITOIRE TRAINING is sympathetic, individual, per- 
sonal. We do not send you a set of pamphlets on the short- 
story and leave you to work things out. We help you at every 
turr’. You pay a big part of the cost with a story we help 
you to wriie. 

NO OTHER COURSE gives more personal attention to 
each student. Few give as much and those cost you from 
three to four times as much in cash. You pay a big part with 
a story. Write today for information. 

“FINDING YOU WAS THE TURNING POINT in my 
career."’ This experience of a student, now a recognized 
professional, may be yours. Send your story today. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
WALTER HARBIN, Director 


HOME OFFICE: 2701-B Monterey Street, San Antonio, Tex. 
SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. 8S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 
year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should be 
sent two weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU 
SCRIPT will receive the 
careful attention of the edi- 
tor, but no responsibility is 
assumed in case of loss in 
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OK Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World 
War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Short Stories and Verse (book-size collec- 
tions). Friendly reading free, and prompt de- 
cision. New writers particularly welcome. 

On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. Send for Catalogue. 

Submit your own book MS.—prose or verse 
—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and book sales channels. 
Write first, if you prefer. 


Dorrance & Company 
(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 
» Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HAPPY ENDINGS e 





“Your fee for revision and criticism was only $3.00; the 
check for my story was $50.’’ ‘‘I thank you a thousand times 
for placing my first novel.’’ 

Free! A careful reading of any manuscript of any length 
that I may judge your commercial possibilities. Revision, 
criticism, and directions for rewriting not free but at very 
reasonable cost. Send me your manuscript enclosing only 
return postage. This does not obligate you to me 

With all criticism goes exacting revision at no additional 
cost. Revision and sale of novels my specialty. Send novel 
for free advice. 

The Howard Snyder Series of Directed Studies on the 
Writing of Novels is now offered on very reasonable terms. 
Write for details and booklet. 

The Atlantic, Scribner’s, Forum, Harpers, Sat. Evening 
Post, Good Housekeeping, ‘American Mercury, etc., etc. 
my patrons reach such magazines as these’ together with 
numerous lesser publications. Can you afford to guess an 
accumulate rejections while my patrons sell successfully? 

THE HOWARD SNYDER SERIES OF DIRECTED 
STUDIES ON CREATIVE SHORT STORY WRITING 
offers highly individualized teaching. Learn to earn, write 
to sell. Know what to write and how to write it. De- 
velop your latent talent. Send for circular. Friends mean 
well enough by praising your work. It is not praise that 
4a — What is essential is the assurance of literary 
author 

Write it right; say it accurately; if in the least doubt of 
your skill in composition, secure my Advanced Studies in 
Technique of Composition and The Mastery of Good English 
at only one dollar per study. Send for Circular. 


HOWARD SNYDER, Pickens, Mississippi 
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Advice to Novelists 


By Peart S. Buck 


Hie first piece of advice I shall give 
a novelist about to be born is to take 
the greatest care about where he is born. 
Other people may be born anywhere, but to 
a novelist this matters a great deal, because 
all his experience in life from his very 
earliest years is his material from which he 
must draw, and to start in the wrong country 
is most unfortunate for him, and handicaps 
him irreparably. I take myself as an ex- 
ample. 

I began rightly enough, but fate, in the 
shape of two missionary parents, inter- 
vened before I was able to protect myself. 
I was born in America. But at the age of 
three months I was taken across the Pacific 
in a market basket. I was at that age al- 
ready a determined character and insisted 
upon being spoon fed. The stewardess and 
my poor father spent their time on a very 
continuously rough sea, endeavoring to get 
a small portion of food into me. I was, I 
have understood, very patient and good- 
natured about it myself, but still completely 
firm. I believe it was during that momen- 
tous voyage that my father, who was an 
excellent missionary and very sound in 
theology, but very bad at buttons and safety 
pins on small children, was observed on his 
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hands and knees in the cabin carefully feel- 
ing over the floor. Upon being asked what 
he was doing in this peculiar position, espe- 
cially as he had put me in a corner of the 
floor and barricaded me in with suitcases 
temporarily so that I could not roll about 
among the trunks, he replied, “I was dress- 
ing the baby and had a safety pin in my 
mouth and if I can’t find it, I have swal- 
lowed it.” I regret to say it was never 
found, and we always felt thereafter that 
it explained any little unevenness in his 
temper. 

Such was my start in life as a novelist, 
and I cannot recommend it. 


My next adice to the young novelist about 
to be born, therefore, is that, having been 
successfully born into your own country, 
stay there at least until you wish to leave 
it of your own will. 

I suppose I feel a little bitter on this 
point just now, because this morning I re- 
ceived a very indignant letter from a lady 
of strong Protestant convictions who in- 
tensely disliked a story I wrote for a wom- 
an’s magazine, wherein I depicted two mis- 
sionary spinsters in China as a little lower 
than the angels—in short, as two of the hu- 
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man beings they really are, suffering often, 
as I have seen them almost universally 
suffer, if they had any sensitivity, from 
periods of loneliness and frustration. She 
said, “Since you owe your success to your 
missionary beginning in China, it is 
strange—” 


4t this point I put the letter in the waste 
basket. Nothing, of course, can be more 
stupid and untrue than this statement. For 
I have been continually hampered by the 
fact that I was taken to China in a market 
basket, and that I grew up in a very narrow 
and, I regret to say, rather quarrelsome 
missionary community from which I sought 
to escape by running away as often as I 
could to the kindlier peasants and people 
on the streets, commonly dubbed heathen. 

I remember as a very tiny girl standing in 
the shadows of a great temple at the foot of 
the hill where we lived in the country and 
looking with passionate love into the gentle 
benign face of a goddess of mercy who 
stood very dusty and patient in her alcove 
there. I had been learning from the Old 
Testament what God was. “For I, thy 
God, am a jealous God, visiting the in- 
iquities of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation—” and 
I remember saying doggedly in my little 
frightened heart, “I choose you—I choose 
you—you look so kind.” 

It is true that these gods and peasants 
and people on the streets make my earliest 
memories, just as war lords do, and run- 
ning away from battles and hiding in hovels 
to save our lives, and expecting to be killed 
and setting my teeth to it, and famines and 
floods and the cries of dying people whom 
I could not help, and lovely scenes of little 
villages and harvest fields golden with ripe 
rice, and years of teaching in cold ugly 
school rooms and despairs of young students 
and suicides and the miseries of parents and 
children alienated by misunderstanding of 
modern times, and earnest young revolution- 
ists and kindly quiet women and pretty 
black-eyed girls, and all the stuff I’ve had to 
put into my books because I had nothing else 
to put in them. 


In short, I think the theological lady was 
stupid and mistaken. Being taken out of my 





own country was the greatest mistake of my 
life. I advise the young novelist about to 
be born to protest against it with all his 
force—kick, scream, fall ill, anything. For it 
is the greatest disadvantage to a novelist to 
spend his pre-writing years outside of his 
own country. I shall never forget when I 
first began to send out stories. Back they 
came to me, always with the same regret— 
“we are not interested in anything about 
China.” 

The manuscript of my preliminary book 
I sent first myself to a publisher, only to 
have it come flying back—“regret the Amer- 
ican public is not interested in anything on 
China.” Here was I, compelled by my very 
nature to writing stories, and yet the Eng- 
lish speaking people, my people, did not want 
the only thing I knew to write about! I sent 
the little manuscript to an agent, expecting 
nothing, and I am sure that out of all the 
many publishers to whom he sent it not one 
who refused it did not include as at least 
one of his chief reasons against it that it 
dealt with Chinese subjects. When by some 
miracle it found a publisher, it was because 
he saw through the Chinese material and 
sensed the possibility that the writer was pri- 
marily interested not in the Chinese people, 
but in people and in writing about them. 


And when I settled myself to write a tri- 
logy, it had to be Chinese again. That is, 
my people had to be Chinese and the setting 
had to be Chinese. The fact that people 
liked “The Good Earth’ was, I have seen 
evidenced many times, not because it was 
Chinese, but because there were real people 
in it. In fact, many readers didn’t like the 
Chinese part at all. What they really liked 
were the human beings in it who were 
enough like themselves to be recognized. The 
Chinese part they disliked. They disliked 
the misery of famines and bandits, they dis- 
liked the attitude toward women, they pro- 
tested against the frank, naturalistic attitude 
toward sex. I have received an enormous 
number of letters of protest, dislike, anger, 
disgust about it—and what people disliked 
in every case was what was most Chinese 
in it. 

I very well remember the first letter I 
ever had about it. I had written the manu- 
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script in between—that is, between taking 
care of my father and teaching school at 
night, and, because we couldn’t live on a 
microscopic missionary salary, keeping house 
for two families besides. In between these 
things I slipped up to my little attic room 
and for what free time I could snatch every 
day and pounded out “The Good Earth.” 


Somehow the manuscript was finished— 
it was all on the tips of my fingers, what I 
had to say, and it went very fast even in the 
odd minutes, in spite of the fact that I was 
in an environment which did not and could 
not take novel writing seriously, and even 
I myself came to consider it a secret indul- 
gence and to feel guiltily that I was depriv- 
ing others of my services when I was work- 
ing on my book. 

But still it did not occur to me to think of 
what other people might think. The first let- 
ter I received after its publication was from 
a member of a mission board. It was the 
most devastating letter, I am sure, that ever 
one human being wrote to another. I shall 
not forget its searing, scornful reproof as 
long as I live. It ended with the words, “If 
there had been a woman in the office to 
whom I could have entrusted the saying of 
these things, I should have done 


” 


so.” He accused me of unmen- 
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it, and no more can be done.” So I har- 
dened myself, remembered my little serene 
goddess, and set myself to writing “Sons,” 
the next in the trilogy. 

Now “Sons,” of course, is a purely Chi- 
nese book. It is modelled on the plan of 
the orthodox Chinese novel, the material is 
purely Chinese, the characters are less like 
ourselves than in the first book, and the sit- 
uations are medieval to the American mind. 
Nevertheless, because of the market basket 
misadventure, there it was, waiting to be 
written. So in the same piecemeal fashion, 
I wrote it and sent it off. General Pershing, 
bless his heart, likes it better than any of 
the other books, and so do I. But to most 
Americans it is too foreign and strange and 
unrecognizable. It is, in short, too Chinese. 

The same curse followed me with “The 
Mother.” To many Americans the story was 
drab and depressing, the situations unbear- 
ably sorrowful. This was to my amazement, 
for in writing it I did not think it sorrowful 
at all—I, having been reared in the midst of 
much sorrow and starvation and having ex- 
perienced the crudest sort of catastrophe, 
have heard of tales much sorrier than the 
Mother’s. For to me a person is sorrowful 





tionable evil because of revealing 
the naturalistic way in which the 
Chinese deal with marriage and 
sex. I was appalled and crushed 
by what I had unwittingly done. 
Letters from missionaries flooded 
in upon me—a few approving 
and glad I had told the truth, as 
they saw it, too, but nearly all of 
them feeling I had done wrong 
not to ignore what they called sin 
and suffering—but what I called 
life—and as they said, “use my 
talents for the glory of Jesus 
Christ.” 


Now a certain amount of this 
of course is very crushing, but a 
little more and the phoenix rises 
out of sheer wrath. I began to 
Say to myself, “Look here, 
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and pitiable only when he loses the desire 
to live, only when the morning for him 
breaks with no fresh zest. The Mother was 
always ready to live. In that book, though 
daughter and son were gone, though tragedy 
stalked her, she was never caught by trag- 
edy—half the time she never even sensed it 
—she was instinct with life, passionate to 
live. She could come from her son’s execu- 
tion and weep her heart out and yet when 
she heard of her grandson’s birth, she sprang 
up, ready to live again. There is no sadness 
in such a nature. Tragedy is not possible 
to her. 


HIE-REFORE, I say to the unborn nov- 

elist, whatever your group may be, let 
them not be merely good people—let them be 
humorous and wayward and gay and intelli- 
gent and feeling and sensitive and let them 
not care to save either their own souls or the 
souls of others. Let them be those who re- 
member what Jesus Christ said, “He that 
saveth his soul shall Jose it!” Be born any- 
where, little embryo novelist, but do not be 
born under the shadow of a great creed, not 
under the burden of original sin, not under 
the doom of salvation. Go out and be born 
among gypsies or thieves or among happy 
workaday people who live in the sun and do 
not think about their souls. 

This brings me to another piece of advice. 
Never, small unborn novelist, learn first to 
speak in a language which is not your own. 
For I made that great mistake. After out- 
growing the market basket, I naturally 
learned to talk, and I talked Chinese. The 
first curls of my tongue and lips were made 
about Chinese vowels and consonants, and 
my first sentences were in Chinese idioms. 
The consequence is that when I am writing 
about Chinese people the story spins itself 
in my mind entirely in Chinese, and I liter- 
ally translate it as I go. The phrases for 
which I am praised or blamed are idiomatic 
Chinese phrases, and I do not even know 
many times whether they are good English. 
I know that so long as I live I shall have 





difficulty with prepositions, because the Chi- 
nese language has very few, and English is 
simply prickly with them. Why do we say 
settle up, settle down, settle in, settle to, set- 
tle with, settle for, and yet the one verb to 
settle, really settles nothing? Birth alone 
can settle it. I advise the unborn novelist, 
therefore, to begin to speak in the language 
in which he intends to write. 

For what I really want to say is that the 
unborn novelist must not think that merely 
being in a place all his life is going to make 
him welcome there. Quite the reverse. 

“The Good Earth’ at first displeased 
many Chinese in the United States. In China 
itself it was accepted without dislike, ex- 
cept that it was a foreigner who wrote it. 
It was often said there, “It is a book which 
the Chinese should have written.” But 
among the Chinese in my own country, who 
felt they had the honor of their country to 
uphold, it made distress. They had to deny 
it, to criticise it, to struggle against it. This 
also was as astonishing to me as the letter 
from the Fundamentalist board member. Ap- 
parently, with the simplest purpose in the 
world, namely, to write novels, surely a 
harmless necessity for a novelist, I was able 
to infuriate an astonishingly large number 
of people. 

The point I am trying to make to the un- 
born novelist is, if he is to lead a comfort- 
able life, that he belong somewhere, and that 
he write about his own. I begin to have 
premonitions that there is no real comfort 
anywhere for the novelist. I call to mind 
now two reviews I have read in the last 
few days of a recent book, unfortunately 
mine, in which the endeavor was made to 
portray very briefly, through the eyes of a 
reticent Chinese student, four or five Amer- 
icans. I thought them interesting and likable 
people,—a landlady, very good-natured al- 
though overweight as many landladies seem 
to be the world over, a dreaming, sensitive, 
religious-minded professor and his kindly 
Christian wife, and their daughter, a keen, 
intelligent, ‘rather moody young librarian in 
a university. But the reviewer says with 
great indignation, “At least the author might 
have chosen the best types to represent out 
of her own country.” It is the old familiar 
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acusation, “Why don’t you use your writing 
for the glory of Jesus Christ, for the glory 
of China, for the glory of America”—al- 
ways some glory or other! The one inex- 
orable answer of any novelist who at least 
desires above all else to be a true artist as 
far as he is able, is that he will not use any 
jttle ability he has for the glory of any re- 
gion Or any cause or any country or any 
xople or anything. He will let his writing 
fower as it will, and his only cause be hu- 
manity, whatever its color or creed, whether 
itbe good or evil. He will portray human 
kings only as he sees them. His sight may 
le partial or it may be warped or it may be 
defective in many ways, because he also is 
no more than human, but if he be artist he 
wil still write only what he really sees and 
knows, as he sees it. He cannot follow any 
other sight or hearsay, nor will he tolerate 
the guidance of a cause, however Christian, 
righteous, moral, or communist it may be. 

It may be then that all my advice to the 
mborn novelist is worthless. The truth is 
that he will never quite belong in the world, 
however carefully he chooses his native land. 
for it is not true that he is only human— 
ieis always a little fey—a little just off the 
tuman. He will live much of his life be- 
mused by his companions. He will have all 
the people whom he shapes from them, his 
book people. And because he lives in two 
worlds and never quite in either, is never 
quite upon this planet, and yet can never 
gt wholly away from it, he will never know 
tow to answer the questions people will 
‘uly ask him about his books—strange, 
einite, hard questions. 

They will ask him, “Do you take your 
ciaracter from life?” How can he answer? 
He knows what they mean. They mean, 
‘Did you lift such and such a character from 
al actual setting? Is it Mrs. This, or is it 
Dr. That?” Well, of course, it is not either. 
ltis not an actual person, for how could an 
ectual person fit into the covers of a book? 
The book is not a continent, not a definite 
sographical measure, it cannot contain so 
huge a thing as an actual full-size person. 
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Any person has to be scaled by eliminations 
to fit the book world. Of course, it is true 
that many of his characters do come from 
ideas given him by factual people, slight pic- 
tures he sees as he passes. The way a 
woman leans her head upon her hand habit- 
ually may suggest to him some other woman 
of his own mind, and he may clothe that 
dream woman with the same eyes and hair, 
and bestow upon her certain gestures and 
ways that are that factual woman’s also. But 
he never, I think, exactly reproduces any 
character or any situation. His own imag- 
ination, his own emotions, the peculiar need 
of the situation in his book, shape and re- 
mold and inform all he takes from the actual 
world about him. It is true that even his 
imagined people, however, must have their 
start in actual life, because the novelist can- 
not imagine life quite without actuality as 
one cannot imagine music who has never 
heard a note of music. 


HAT is real, anyway? I have spent 
\ \ my life in the midst of the most fool- 
ishly extraordinary external circumstances. 
I have seen the crude happenings of men in 
wars and conflicts and oppressions. I have 
made long journeys in sedan chairs and in 
oxcarts and on horseback and in airplanes. 
But there is nothing intrinsically interesting 
in such things except as they happen to some 
person. It is only what happens inside a 
person that is really drama and really excit- 
ing. It brings one back to the old question 
of whether there can be a noise if there is 
no one to hear it. Does anything happen if 
it does not happen to someone? The novel- 
ist at least must believe that it does not. 
And this little novelist must be born with 
one thing more. He must have a stout heart. 
He cannot be afraid of anyone. He cannot 
care for what anyone thinks. He must care 
for everyone, because every human being 
has for him especial interest. A novelist 
above all men must like people, and yet he 
must not let any human being shape his 
course or direct his art. He must let no 
approbation deceive him, nor any criticism 
dishearten him. 
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For let no simple minded, newly born 
novelist think that with the publishing of his 
book his trouble is ended. There is that hor- 
rible day of publication, which is really for 
him a day of judgment, when the critics in 
the newspapers sharpen their carving knives 
and leap upon their prey, determined to 
send him to heaven or to hell. I do not 
know how to advise this young novelist, how 
to prepare him against that dreadful day. 
Let me go back into my own experience and 
see what in my former life has helped me 
most to endure the literary critics serenely. 


For it was a matter of some astonishment 
to me that even at first I did not mind them 
as much, apparently, as first novelists usu- 
ally do. That very first day when a kind 
friend came in with a crumpled newspaper 
in her hand and said with a preparatory, 
consolatory air, “Now you must not think 
they all feel as this one does—remember he 
is very young—and his reviews are very 
much based on his personal prejudices,” and 
all those things which kind friends do say 
to a novelist when a critic has given the be- 
loved book a bad review. Well, I braced 
myself, and read the review, and it was very 
unfavorable. But somehow, I did not mind. 
It seemed as though I had heard it all be- 
fore—all the accusations and denunciations, 
all the reiterating of a violent personal creed, 
to which I had no: objection, but with which 
I did not agree—for myself. 


Well, the point of it is that I must ad- 
vise the little unborn novelist when his first 
book is published and his second and his 
third and to his twentieth and even to the 
end, that he must not allow himself to be 
cast down by critics patterned into creeds of 
varying political religions, any more than he 
must allow himself to be weakened by ful- 
some praise of critics too loose and too little 
discerning, so that by their over-praise he 
relaxes his own high standard, which is to 
know what he wants to do, and do it to the 
height of his ability, and let the result stand. 


Amazingly few literary critics are able to 
obey that simple basic rule of all criticism, 
to ask what does this novelist want to do, 
and has he done it? The critic has no right 
to say, “I don’t like this book because I don’t 
agree with the author’s point of view or 
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his choice of people—in other words, I don't 
like his theology because it is not mine. | 
believe in immersion and he doesn’t, and he’s 
wrong.” What have we Americans done to 
ourselves to become so imbued with reli- 
gious intolerance that it saturates all our 
life? It’s the old witch burning business, 
it’s the hateful lynching business, it’s the old 
foolishness of setting ourselves up to the 
rest of the world as God. Let any man be 
judged, assuredly, by whether he succeeds 
or fails in what he has set himself to do, 
but that is the only standard by which he 
can be fairly measured. 


It may very well be that the little novy- 
elist decides after all this that it is better 
not to be born a novelist at all, and he had 
better be born something else. My final 
advice to him, then, is that if he can bear 
to be born something else, he had better 
be. But if, like some of his fellows, he had 
rather never live than not be a novelist and 
a teller of tales, then let him come with the 
stoutest joy, for the heartiest life in the 
world awaits him. He will suffer ten times 
as much as anyone else, because he will be 
born cruelly sensitive to every impact upon 
him, to the touch of every person, of every- 
thing, of every happening. He will suffer 
a hundred times to another’s once, because 
he suffers not only through the medium of 
his own one life, but through the lives of 
every person he creates. He will see ugli- 
ness beyond his endurance, because he can- 
not help seeing everything. To feel—to see 
—are his nature, even as it is his nature to 
create. But he will see beauty, too, as none 
other can see it. He will feel joy as none 
other can feel it, love will be to him a ra- 
diance greater than the sun, and apprecia- 
tion will find him somehow if he does his 
work to his honest best and it will be 
sweeter than honey to him. If his every 
sense is heightened to an agony of percep- 
tion, it is justly heightened, and joy is acute, 
too. And his will be that acutest joy of all, 
that rare, strange, secret, inexplicable ec- 
stasy of joy, the joy of a god who one day 
took earth into his hand and created a man 
and a woman, and saw them live. 


© Pearl S. Buck, 19365. 
© The Saturday Review of Literature, 1934 
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Poor Proud Guys 


By Jack ByRNnE 
Editor-in-Chief of Fiction House, Inc. 


HE amazing 
thing about the 
pulp-paper mag- 


azines is not the high 
content of fictional 
trash, but rather that 
an appreciable per- 
centage of really 
good writing is 
printed in them. 
These magazines 
are published by 
business men who 
realize the purchas- 
ing power of that 
vast slice of the 
American public 
which is adolescent 
for one reason or an- 
other: kids between 
twelve and eighteen, 
devotees of Huey 
Long and the Town- 
send Plan, admirers 








For a good many years, Jack Byrne, still 
a young man by the way, has been editor-in- 
chief at Fiction House, a company issuing 
a number of pulp magazines. Byrne’s sure 
sense of story has been responsible for the 
development of many a big name. He has 
done this in the hardest way possible. If 
he suspected some latent talent in an author’s 
submission, he has been known to rewrite 
the author’s story entirely. Accompanying 
the returned manuscript would be a note to 
the effect that “this is the way it should be 
done.” 

Byrne is indefatigable in his efforts and 
a stern taskmaster with his authors. He 
can do this because he is an able story 
craftsman himself. Those who read his 
earlier stories prophesied great things for 
him as an author, but an editor’s burden has 
defeated his prophets. Educated, a bright 
conversationalist, and an independable think- 
er, Byrne is one of New York’s ablest 
editor's, pulp or otherwise, and the pilot 
responsible for many a writer’s success. 

With the death of Jack Kelley, Fiction 
House stopped publication of its huge chain, 
and 1s re-establishing itself on the firm foun- 
dation of a few magazines, and every one 
a wiuiner, 








There is no dis- 
cussion here of good 
stories and bad. A 
good story, for the 
pulp editor, is one 
that helps to sell 
copies of his maga- 
zine; a bad _ story 
may be a swell yarn 
beyond the concept 
of the ultimate 
reader. Writers for 
the adventure-action 
magazines must bear 
this ever in mind. 
They must realize, 
too, that the same 
factor applies, dou- 
bled in spades, to the 
problem of writing 
style. 

RAVE editors 
and learned 
teachers have  fre- 





of the histrionic talents of Miss Mae West. 
The material in the pulps is prepared by 
young men of modest attainments who must 
remember at all times that undiluted forms 
of love and hate and fear and bravery are 
the essential verities. They are cheaply 
printed, and merchandised according to the 
lesser standards of Woolworth and Sears- 
Roebuck. 

The titles they bear, and the quality of the 
art-work within and without, shout fair 
warning of what the reader may expect. 
Yet month after month the wood-pulps pre- 
sent a sizeable number of first-rate stories, 
and a percentage of fine writing that is cause 
for wonder. Attribute this to two facts: 
that there are a number of damned good 
writers whose corpuscles jitter at whimsy 
and young love and pap for the family fire- 
side; and that pulp editors are always eager 
to blind themselves to the facts of life that 
concern their labors. 
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quently declared in print that “you can’t 
write too well for the pulps.” But they 
forgot to add that qualifying clause, “ if 
you don’t mind starving to death.” 





We all know that qualities of good 
writing, those elements which create a series 
of scenes, of men, of moods, and sustain 
them to the proper conclusion. We know 
that good writing entails clear statement and 
word-sense and rhythm and all the other 
text book essentials. We are aware that it 
appeals to the eye and the ear and the 
brain, that it requires talent and training, 
knowledge and application. And thus the 
problem resolves itself : 

“How many of these things can a writer 
afford at one cent and up per word?” 


It is an individual problem, certainly. 
Some few men are naturally endowed with 
an innate sense of these qualities, plus a 
pride in accomplishment. They can work 
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good prose into pulp-paper stories and make 
the editors like them. As for instance: 


The man in the blue smock pressed the gun then 
into the face of his excellency Lieutenant-General 
Maximilian Ejitelhorn von Kugelmann, Order of 
the Star of Prussia, Knight Commander of the 
Red Eagle, Most Exalted of the Double Cordon. 
He pushed the gun into the face of Kugelmann, 
not against Kugelmann’s breast as with the others, 
but into Kugelmann’s teeth where it would blow 
his head away. 

“Kugelmann,” he said, “I’m glad to meet you. 
I had a dream that you would come this way, and 
I’ve waited forty-seven long and patient years. I 
am the father of Albert Wolff, lance corporal, 
whom you hanged upon this field in ’71 while you 
sat swilling wine and laughing with your whores 
upon your knee. And I am the father of Marg- 
huerita Wolff, who was Albert’s sister and for 
whose sake he struck you, if that means anything 
to you. I had a dream that you would stop here 
to quench your thirst. And here you are and your 
thirst shall be quenched. And God is just and hell 
is hot and fire is long. Nor shall I give you a 
chance to fall on your knees now and pray, 
Kugelmann.” 


With the big smoking Webley jammed against 
bleeding lips, he pulled the trigger a fourth time, 
deliberately. 

Joret Rocers, from Wings. 


That is good writing. It has swing and 
sound and a hushed fury, and in it is that 
quality which stylists define when they speak 
of Biblical purity. These things in addition 
to the surface requirements of word-choice, 
clarity, dramatic statement. 


Or consider this brief excerpt: 


On the opposite side of the doorway sat Orderly 
Sergeant Foumier, making out reports with great 
care in a large and jagged scrawl. His pen nib 
scratched and spluttered. He scowled at it fiercely, 
with contracted brows and clenched teeth, as if by 
sheer will-power he could frighten it into better 
performance. It never entered his head to change 
pen nibs. You didn’t waste government property 
like that; you used it until it fell to pieces, other- 
wise you were guilty of conduct prejudicial to 
good order and military discipline, and ought to be 
court martialed under Section 7, paragraph 3b, of 
the Military Code. Foumier had been in the Le- 
gion fourteen years. He lived by the Military 
Code, for the Military Code, and probably slept 
with a copy of the Code beneath his bolster. 

He was made of iron from head to heel—in- 
flexible, stiff, overpowering with his minute knowl- 
edge of routine, utterly stupid where everything 
else was concerned. The outside world did not 
exist; there were Legionnaires and the rest. If 
an officer had told him to shoot the commander-in- 
chief of the French army in Africa, he would have 
shot the commander-in-chief and thought no more 
about it. He was that kind of man. 


J. D. Newsom, From Short Stories. 


Again good writing, smooth and rounded. 
Note the balance of short and long sentences, 










































































and the ease with which those sentences 
flow together. . . . Good adult writing, yes, 
but not to be recommended to the journey- 
man pulpeteer. 

Any knowing publisher will tell you that 
high-grade pulps are not the best sellers, the 
best money-makers. (Compare for example 
the sale of Black Mask, in which deft and 
able writing is the standard, with the sale 
of its half-sister publication, Ranch Ro- 
mances.) Most editors will admit that their 
favorite stories do not receive the loudest 
acclaim of fan-mail. Is it difficult to under- 
stand, therefore, why exceptional writing 
usually runs for Sweeney? why the most 
careful craftsmen rarely win the highest 
rewards? 


Pulp is pulp. The field has its own stand- 
ards within the limits of its own proscrip- 
tion. You can primp and polish your writing 
if you want. You can meticulously tool the 
purity of your style, and pore through Roget 
for the mot juste. But these things, you 
must understand, are ointment to soothe be- 
neath the hair shirt—straw for the bricks 
that will build a tower some future day. 

It is difficult to define good writing within 
the pulp limits. We must remember that 
it is swiftly written, rapid-paced, essentially 
melodramatic. Remember the audience 
which it must please! Perhaps the easiest 
method of explaining the standard is to look 
at random passages selected from the pub- 
lished writings of men who have established 
themselves as name-authors, who are rated 
by editors as sure-fire, who have, most 1m- 
portantly, lifted themselves to the highest 
bracket of earnings: 

Clovelly had a shield in the limp body of Jay 
Shaney. He scooped it up, hooking his left arm 
under the chin of the fallen man, and strode 
through the door of the elevator with Jay Shaney 
dragging limp before him. 

“Get him!” yelled a voice, and a bullet sang near 
his head. ; ; 

“Look out for the chief!” screamed another. 
“What’s the good killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs?” 

There were half a dozen of them. Clovelly, car- 
rying that senseless burden, charged in among 
them. ; ; ; 

His left hand was engaged in supporting the 
human shield before him. His right hand ~_— 
constantly for the jaw. And his aim was not bad. 
That flying hand, like a lump of steel, out “e 
gun, brought down whatever it so much as grazed. 

Three men fell before him. He felt. the _ 
ering of enemies at his back and, whirling, hurle 
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the body of the senseless Shaney in their faces. 
Then he turned again and fled upstairs. 
Max Brann, From Dime Detective. 
Action is the main idea—and there it is. 
Things happen briskly, and the writing is 
geared to them. The same quality appears, 
in different form, in the following: 


In a mirror at the end of the bar I saw an arm 
bearing a cane come up, hang poised for a moment, 
and then stiffen. Both men glanced upward, caught 
the sight which was concealed from me except for 
the glance in the mirror, and tensed. 


I knew the answer. 

As the cane started down I began my draw. 

The gasoline lantern was shattered in a thousand 
pieces. Total, pitch darkness descended upon the 
room, a darkness that would mask the action of 
the two men who were to shoot me. 

My guns beat them to it. A gun in each hand, 
shooting by instinct in two different directions at 
once, the flash of my weapons beat the other spurts 
of fire which came from the darkness, by a frac- 
tion of a second. Their shots were harmless. They 
were dead when they fired. I had shot for the 
heart in both instances. 

Erte STANLEY GARDNER, From Black Mask. 


Next to the action-sweep of the story, the 
most important consideration is the emo- 
tional quality in scene and characterization. 
In good pulp writing it must be elemental, 


strong. As follows: 

Tears ran down the toughened cheeks of grizzled 
old officers. Tears dripped off the chins of younger 
officers ... who but a few days before had scoffed 
at the idea of Bud Hayes being a Big Shot. The 
grave in which they buried him was lined with lead 
so that his remains might be preserved for all 
time, and an acre of space around the grave was 
buried a yard deep in flowers. 

Planes droned overhead . . . dipped in salute, 
dropped more flowers. Trumpets shrilled a last 
farewell. Musketry crackled. 

And at the last when the chaplain was reading 
the services . . . when his voice was saying... 
“Ashes to ashes ... as to dust thou returneth .. .” 
there came the ominous drone of enemy motors, 
and over the horizone swept a wing of Fokkers, 
flying low and flying fast, but flying to a definite 
spot... the grave of Bud Hayes. 

And none bid them stay, not one crossed their 
path, and they dropped their flowers and dipped 
wings, as the red, white and blue marked ships 
had done... . 

Georce Bruce, From Squadron. 


Purists may kick gaping holes in the roof 
of these examples if they wish. The fact 
remains that here is the stuff which pulp 
magazines are made of. Here is what the 
reader wants. These top-rank authors know 
the audience at which they aim, and they 
load their guns with buckshot. Go thou, 
young writer, and do likewise. The winters, 
they say, are charming along the Riviera. 

It is earnestly hoped, however, that these 
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remarks will not be construed as an ex- 
hortation to “write down.” No, no, gentle- 
men! By no means! If you are style-con- 
scious, if a perfect sentence is your chief 
delight, such derelictions will not bar you 
from the pulps, although they will seriously 
interfere with your speed of production. 
The intent here is merely to point out that 
too much attention to style may stab you in 
the pocketbook. Action and drama—that’s 
what we want! Clarity and straight-from- 
the-shoulder stuff. Spend your time think- 
ing up queer plot angles, different charac- 
ters, unique situations, rather than worrying 
whether or not there are too many periodic 
sentences in that last paragraph. 

The chief pitfalls to be avoided by the 
young man who wants to write for the ad- 
venture-action magazines are lack of speed, 
lack of clarity, lack of drama. For best 
results your style should be simple; what 
you have to say must be stated clearly and 
with impact. Compare the following with 
the excerpts above: 


With the litheness of a young panther, Rob sud- 
denly leaped at Shannon and crashed his right fist 
against the challenger’s jaw. Without waiting to 
see the result of the terrific wallop, the cowboy 
stepped sideways and brought his left hand flashing 
from his hip. Before the surprised brothers could 
touch a gun handle, he whipped onto them the 
muzzle of his .44 Frontier model Colt. 

Shannon was crumpling heavily to the floor. He 
was not unconscious, though, an he immediately 
headed for the door, getting to his feet as he did 
so. Rob gave the muzzle of his Colt a brief wave 
of authority. 

“Get movin’,” he told the eye-batting toughs 
outside. 


JoHN Starr, From Rangeland Love. 

That little gem—‘“getting to his feet as 
he did so”—will endear this passage to 
many. The other weaknesses in the above 
passage are obvious and elemental. This 
scene—and how many times, O Lord, have 
all of us published it!—is poorly sketched, 
careless, cheap. Its detail is inserted in the 
wrong places. The people are automatons. 
A barroom brawl is meat and drink to the 
people of the pulps, but you must serve it 
to them with mustard. 

And now consider this: 

At ten minutes to nine the following morning, 
Jerry Bonner took an elevator to the third floor 
of a vast downtown office building and opened a 
door bearing the legend—‘“Office of the Thomas P. 
3onner Estate.” 

He smiled at the neatly attractive girl at the re- 
ception desk and went on to a door that might 
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have opened into a hat closet but didn’t. Instead 
it disclosed a circular staircase of steel. He shut 
the door after him and ascended the stairs to a 
fairly spacious but rather severely furnished office. 
Ensconced at his desk, he spoke into one of 
several telephones. In a moment, a thin young man 
entered, slightly bald, with noticeably keen eyes 
behind thick nose-glasses. The high, rather nar- 
row forehead, like the sensitive, nervously mobile 
mouth, betokened an inner spirit of high idealism. 
SAMUEL MeERwIN, From World Adventurer. 


This is deadly stuff for the pulps. It is 
slow and dry, without pace, and the purpose 
of the adventure-action magazines is to keep 
their readers galloping. Scenes like this 
should be eliminated completely, or boiled 
down so that they do not block the sweep 
of the story. 

The other “don’ts” are minor ones. Fol- 
low the example of the top men in the field 
and you will find that the problem of writing 
good pulp fiction is a fairly simple one. 
For the tyro with nothing to unlearn the 
path is straight. The main point for the ex- 
perienced writer is to pilot his inclinations 
as neatly as he can between the whirlpool 
of attempting too much and the shoals of 
monotony. It’s there that the golden fish 
disport themselves, easy to the net. 

It must be understood, of course, that the 
foregoing applies only to writers who are 
in the business on a bread-and-butter basis. 
If you are a spare-time laborer in our vine- 
yards, forget it, pray! The occasional can 
afford to pamper himself and his editors by 
lavishing in polished phrases, in the knowl- 
edge that he will take part of his pay in 
knowledge gained for use in the future. And 
he must afford it, for therein is the pleasure 
of writing—the thrill of achievement that 
keeps us breasting the harness, digging in 





our toes. We know it makes little differ- 
ence if we write: “She screamed hor- 
ribly. ” or if we write it: “A sob in her 


” 


voice, and a knife-stab Whether we 
paint our character as: “A small, spare, 
frowning man, garbed in the gaudy habili- 
ments of the day———” or boil it down to: 
“A weazened fop, grimacing——” 


, A HE true pulp touch is easy to under- 
tand and inject. Minor errors of bad 
vriting are freely forgiven when the 

requisites of action and excitement are pres- 


ent in proper proportion. That this moral 
may be baldly painted, consider the follow- 





ing horrible example: 


Devint leered triumphantly at his auditors, 
some of whom sniggered. Others who had 
been only half listening, suddenly became 
aware that there was a purpose behind the 
talk, and ceased their games to watch. Utter 
silence seized the saloon, and all eyes were 
turned upon the alert, tense figure of Larry, 
at whom it was evident the slander had been 
directed. 

"You lie, Devint!” 

The words came like a shot from Larry’s 
tightly set lips, and were followed by a scrap- 
ing of chairs and shuffling of feet as those 
in the vicinity unostentatiously withdrew from 
the line of fire between the two men. Larry, 
poised on the balls of his feet, his right hand 
hanging by his side with fingers apart, glared 
at the bully through slittered eyes, oblivious 
to all else. The rage which filled him was 
not patent to the spectators, he was not even 
conscious of it himself; all he knew was that 
an unusually foul thing was before him, and 
he must destroy it. 

OLIVER STRANGE, 
From Western Novel. 


The average action-adventure editor 
might ignore the use of “auditors” and “un- 
ostentatiously” and other words beyond the 
usual ken of his public. The stilted “whom” 
could be laughed off. The use of the char- 
acter’s first name, juvenile trick that it is, 
might be forgiven. But the author would 
never be absolved from that cardinal sin of 
ruining the inherent drama by those draggy 
sentences, that muscle-bound restraint, the 
damning lack of life and color and move- 
ment. 


Here is young Larry (Barton), Circle-M 
cowboy, pushing back the bat-wing doors of 
the Bucket of Blood. And what to his red- 
dening ears but the harsh voice of Devint, 
master gunman, traducing the fair name of 
a woman loved! Here is the essential drama 
of the pulps, finest of all fodder for the 
multitudes. Here’s the place where any 
writer worth his salt would cut his ravening 
wolves loose. 


There are innumerable ways to do it. 
Most pulp-paper editors, faced with the 
problem of rewriting the scene above, would 
approach it somewhat in this fashion: 

Silence chilled the barroom as the harsh 
voice faded, and in that hush the creak of 
chair, the tinkle of glass, the slap of cards on 

table-top were sounds electric. At the bar a 

woman giggled. Men stared from the savage 
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face of Devint to the clenched jaw, the slitted 
eyes of Larry Barton. 

"You lie, Devint!” 

Choked words rasping— 

He crouched there catlike, the Circle-M 
puncher, head thrust forward and fingers 
clawed. And a red fog was in his brain, a 
blind and heedless fury. In all the room 
just one thing he saw—the ghastly killer’s 
face of Devint. All he heard was that inner 
whisper to smash and rip and destroy it. 


No Pulitzer prizes expected, but the above 
is my theme. Unnecessary detail has been 
weeded out, the emotional pace speeded, all 
the essentials sharpened. The style is slight- 
ly phoney but effective withal since it fits 
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the situation. The wordage is intended to be 
picturesque. If any change has been subtly 
introduced into the characterization, it is a 
change for the better. 

May I end this brief with a market note: 
Fiction House is now buying western shorts 
and novelettes. Fast action, good drama, no 
gun-dummies. One cent per word and up. 
Fine writing not essential—but the editor 
will continue to weep in sympathy as he 
hands out acceptance checks to those writing 
men, poor proud guys, who can’t refrain 
from using the extra talents a good God gave 
them. 


New York Markets 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


HE best’ current 
news of the moment 
for writers, or at 

least, what will affect the 
greatest number  favor- 
ably, is the announcement 
from Standard Publications that their mini- 
mum rate has been raised to one cent a word, 
This applies to their entire string of publi- 
cations, numbering over a dozen right now. 
And plans for a lot more are in the air up 
there, so keep an ear to the editorial ground 
for further news. This is Ned Pines’ ‘chain 
at 22 West Forty-eighth Street. 


letter from Kansas 
Tue Digest will 


@ College Humor, late of the Dell string on 
Madison Avenue, is now one of the Pines 


group. This has gone through a lot of up- 
heaval since it left the happy hunting 


grounds of Chicago, but it’s a good title and 
deserves better luck. Plans are in the 
formative stage still, under the new owner- 
ship, but the market will probably open up 
along in June or thereabouts. Standard 
also owns College Life, now a quarterly. 


; Also new to the Pines line-up are Thrill- 
mg Mystery and Secret Service Detective 
Stories. The latter is planned for appear- 


Supplementing our regular monthly 
New York Market Letter is a market 


letter from Milwaukee. 


ance in the fall, and the 
exact nature or length of 
the featured story is not 
being announced just now. 
However, short material, 
up to 10,000 words in 
length, is being considered. The usual rates 
of one cent and up, on acceptance, are paid. 
Leo Margulies is the editor. Address, as 
above: 22 West Forty-eighth Street. 


City. Next month, 
publish a market 


The other new Standard pulp, Thrilling 
Mystery, is bought up rather well in ad- 
Only very good stuff will be con- 
sidered for it. But if you have a would- 
be hit, send it along. Prompt readings are 
assured, and the usual prompt pay for ac- 
cepted stories. Lengths used are shorts of 
2,000 to 6,000 words and novelettes (three 
to an issue) of about 10,000 words. Same 
address as above. 

What with the Standard Magazines put- 
ting the word “Popular” into two of their 
pulp titles, and Popular Publications using 
the word “Thrilling” in their newest pulp 
magazines, these two companions—among 
the most important of the pulp groups—are 
complimenting each other’s good taste in 
names. But such close flirting with names 


vance. 
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often leads to a war, and there never was a 
war yet that ended up profitably for either 
side. 

HRILLING MYSTERIES is the 

Popular Publications title—another of 
those “Terrill Tales” magazines that Rogers 
Terrill edits so ably for the Steeger & Gold- 
smith outfit at 205 East Forty-second Street. 
It’s a mystery-terror book. 

The requirements are the same for this 

as for those other thrillers, Dime Mystery, 
Terror Tales and Horror Stories, all of 
which are under the same editorship. Take 
one or more human beings who are likable 
and understandable. Have him, or them, 
terrifically menaced by some eerie force. 
Be sure that a great personal fear is engen- 
derd; that life, limb and love are at stake— 
and that the menace is someone unknown 
to the hero, but that it is someone in the 
story against whom suspicion is not at first 
directed. Let the driving force of self- 
preservation cause a desperate striving to 
uncover who or what is behind that menace. 
The combination is a good seller in this 
group. In the short stories, a strong and 
unusual theme of the supernatural may af- 
ford a story plot. But it must not be a 
mere ghost story. It might be some sort of 
superstitious belief that has come down from 
pagan or medieval days. 
e@ Mr. H. K. Fly, formerly of McKinnon- 
Fly Company, is bringing out Love Novels 
from 30 Irving Place. He is apparently 
using up material the former owner bought, 
for he is telling writers that he will not con- 
sider new material until next fall. 


ACFADDEN now has a third maga- 
Moone of the true detective type; the 
new one called Famous Detective. This, 
like The Master Detective and True Detec- 
tive Mysteries, makes a point of getting of- 
ficial by-lines whenever possible, and also 
likes a generous number of photographs of 
the people and places concerned. The edi- 
tors like to be queried ahead of submission 
with regard to the cases covered. This often 
aids in avoiding duplication of material. 
The editor of the new member of the trio is 
Bert Lowden. Rates are the usual Mac- 
fadden ones of two cents a word, with extra 





pay for each photograph used. Address: 


1926 Broadway. 


@ Western Round-up, edited by Bill Cook, 
has come back into circulation, and is at a 
new address: 18 Gay Street. The old West 
is featured entirely. Payment to some ex- 
tent depends on the magazine’s sales. 

We never knew until now that columnists 
needed any boosting other than their own— 
shall we say, boasting? But it seems they 
need pushing like any common mortals. So 
Bernard Berger, a Philadelphia publisher, 
has taken New York offices at 545 Fifth 
Avenue, and is putting out a new monthly 
magazine called Column Review. Maxwell 
Lehman edits it. Walter Lippmann, Aldous 
Huxley, O. O. McIntyre, Heywood Broun, 
and thirty other prominent columnists have 
“pieces” in the first issue. These names, Mr. 
Berger hopes, are pulling power enough to 
sell a fifty-thousand printing. 

Hubert Herring is editing a new monthly 
called Three Americas, which is published 
by the Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin-America. It is designed to be 
a forum of opinion on Latin-America by 
both Americans and Latin-Americans. 

The American Negro is the market for a 
new monthly called Struggle, to be published 
shortly by The Vanguard, 308 West 14st 
Street. Its purpose is to combat oppression 
and discrimination against the Negro. Con- 
tributions are invited in articles up to 1,500 
words, verse and fiction. 

Leisure, a little magazine published in re- 
served old Boston, has yielded to the call of 
the bright lights and moved to 25 West 
Sixty-ninth Street, New York City. Ap- 
parently, there are more things to do in 
leisure time here in this burg! Sydney 
Greenbie is its editor. 

@ North American Review, 587 Fifth Ave- 
nue, has had a little oxygen injected into its 
lungs and is breathing once more. Instead 
of being discontinued, it has been taken 
over by John H. Pell, who plans to issue it 
quarterly. This fine magazine has been one 
of the standard monthlies for over a hun- 
dred years. It features articles of current 
American interest, 3,000 to 4,000 words in 
length. 
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J. W. Wise has resigned as editor of 
Opinion, 122 East Forty-second Street, and 
is reported to be considering bringing out a 
similar magazine of his own. Earle D. 
Marks, publisher of Opinion, will continue 
the magazine under the present editorial 
board, without an editor-in-chief. This 
magazine presents Jewish thought and 
culture. 


@ Newsstand Publications, of which Mar- 
tin Goodman is president, and the A. Lin- 
coln Hoffman Publishing Company have 
split up their offices. 


Mr. Hoffman remains at 220 West Forty- 
second Street. And his line-up includes 
Black Book Detective Magazine, The 
Masked Rider, Greater Western Magazine, 
and a new one—Gang Magazine. The group 
goes under the name of Ranger Publica- 
tions. Gang uses almost any sort of excit- 
ing gangster tale, except prohibition stories. 
Shorts run from 2,000 up to 8,000 words. 
Payment is by arrangement. 


Newsstand Publications are now at 11 
West Forty-second Street. They have three 
magazines already in circulation: Complete 
Western Book, Western Novel and Short 
Stories, and Western Fiction Monthly. Some 
new ones are coming out presently, full 
details of which you'll get later. However, 
if you know the general types used by the 
company, you might try them with adven- 
ture and detective stories of 5,000 and 
10,000 word lengths. 


Rogers Terrill reports that he is in par- 
ticular need of good Westerns for Bull’s- 
Eye Western, Dime Western and Star West- 
ern Magazines. Be sure that your charac- 
ters are human and interesting. Check on 
your motivation; is it an honest motivation? 
And be sure that you have a lot of glamor of 
the Old West—nothing later than 1900 will 
please here. The rates on all are a cent a 
word and up, paid very promptly on ac- 
ceptance. Address them at 205 East Forty- 
second Street. 


@ Popular Science Monthly, of which Ray- 
mond J. Brown is the editor, has just taken 
new office quarters at 343 Fourth Avenue. 
It was formerly at 381 Fourth Avenue. This 


magazine pays very good rates on acceptance 
for non-technical articles up to 3,000 words 
in length, and for unusual and striking pho- 
tographs. The editor has a sheet of sug- 
gestions for contributors which covers his 
requirements in great detail; much more 
thoroughly than can be given in the limited 
space here. 


Did you see the announcement in last 
month’s Writer’s Dicest of the prizes of- 
fered by The Bawl Street Journal for its 
1935 edition? If you missed it, you can get 
a very complete sheet of suggestions by 
writing to the editor, John A. Straley, 30 
Broad Street, New York. The deadline is 
May 10th, so you have plenty of time. But 
the early bird is favored. 


At last publishers have solved the prob- 
lem of what the children are to read after 
finishing the Sunday Schol papers on a quiet 
Sabbath afternoon. The Boys and Girls’ 
Newspaper, sponsored by the Parents’ Mag- 
azine (see page 64) at 7 East Fortieth 
Street, and Young America, put out every 
Friday by the Eton Publishing Company, 32 
East Fifty-seventh Street, appeared almost 
simultaneously. The latter is edited by 
Harry J. Walsh, and has some prominent 
names on its editorial advisory board, in- 
cluding Mrs. James Roosevelt. Are the 
White House grandchildren going to be this 
tabloid’s severest critics? 


Young America is a lively and interesting 
looking sixteen-page newspaper with lots of 
instructive as well as entertaining pictures 
and many pages featuring good color print- 
ing. At ten cents a copy, it ought to take 
hold well. 


The Boys and Girls’ Newspaper tries to 
be informative as well as entertaining, and 
certainly will meet with the parents’ ap- 
proval. It has more pep plus information 
in its columns than any previous children’s 
paper. First issue carried a letter from 
President Roosevelt to Publisher Hecht con- 
gratulating him on his new magazine. 


OR those writers whose trend is toward 
a very literary type of writing, the new 
year book, to be issued in 1936 by Alfred 
Kreymborg, Lewis Mumford and Paul 
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Rosenfeld, should be a magnet for manu- 
scripts. The name is Foreground: A Pre- 
view of American Literature. It will follow 
the lines of the several numbers of the 
American Caravan, published several years 
ago. There is no restriction as to subject 
matter. Lengths of manuscripts must be 
kept under 50,000 words. Original, unpub- 
lished novels, plays, poems, essays, stories, 
will all be considered. Manuscripts should 
be addressed to the editors, in care of W. W. 
Norton & Company, 70 Fifth Avenue. 
Please make a special note of the dates, if 
you are interested. Submit material be- 
tween October 1st and December 31st, 1935. 
Don’t send anything now! This is a maga- 
zine that unknown free lance writers can 
make or break. 


Thrilling Detective announces a change 
in its length requirements. No more 20,000 
word novels! Instead, it will take a com- 
plete novel of 16,000 to 17,000 words for 
each issue, plus 10,000 word novelettes (or 
a little shorter), and some short-shorts of 
1,000 to 2,000 words. Note that no stories 
of the usual short length are wanted. Ad- 
dress: 22 West Forty-eighth Street. 

Thrilling Love and Thrilling Westerns 
are not in the market right now. Same 
address, 


Lone Eagle of the Standard group, 22 
West Forty-eighth Street, needs shorts. Sky 
Fighters, of the same group, needs 20,000 
word novels. And Thrilling Western needs 
only 20,000 worders—no shorts at present. 

Thrilling Adventure can use any and 
every length, from 2,000 words right 
through to 20,000. The Phantom uses four 
shorts in each issue, and these should be 
between 2,000 and 6,000 words. Popular 
Detective needs novelettes badly; 12,000 to 
17,000 words. And Popular Western wants 
novelettes of 15,000 word lengths. These 
are all at 22 West Forty-eighth Street. 
Prompt payment, one cent and up. 

The editor of these magazines, Leo Mar- 
gulies, had some pointed remarks to make 
about writers and their work, which ought 
to be passed on to readers of the Dicest. 
You will find them helpful, even if you don’t 
write for these particular magazines: “One 


Writer’s Dicest 








of the worst faults, and one found among 
almost all pulp writers, is weak and unchar- 
acterized dialogue. The people in the stories 
all talk alike; that is, they all talk like the 
author, instead of each speaking like that 
particular sort of character. Another weak- 
ness which has been harped on by editors 
since Adam pounded out the first stone 
tablet story, is slow, over-descriptive open- 
ings to stories. Pep ’em up, get some good 
dialogue into the first paragraph if possible 
and make it the sort that helps the action 
along. And when you beat your way almost 
to the top rank of writers, don’t get care- 
less as so many are doing; be even more 
careful of your rewriting and polishing. 
Don’t let yourself slip ’til the rejections out- 
number the acceptances before waking up!” 
@ If stories of the Western romance sort 
are your meat, be sure to study the various 
magazines of this class more closely. Ranch 
Romances, 578 Madison Avenue, wants a 
love story in a glamorously Western setting 
—one in which action and romance go hand 
in hand. Stories are usually told from the 
man’s point of view. 

Thrilling Ranch, 22 West Forty-eighth 
Street, is a horse of another color. It wants 
“straight cowboy stories, with a girl helping 
in the motivation, and no love scene till the 
end. As far as the simple plot is concerned, 
one might read a boy into the girl’s role with- 
out changing the main action. In other 
words, this pulp wants some woman inter- 
est, and not a lot of love interest.” At 
present, the editor can use any length except 
lead novels. One cent minimum, on ac- 
ceptance. 

The Family Circle, edited by Harry 
Evans at 400 Madison Avenue, once more 
offers a market for short shorts of 1,500 to 
2,000 words. These must have general fam- 
ily appeal, and a humorous vein is pre- 
ferred. 

Poet Note: Stanton A. Coblentz, editor of 
Wings, is on the wing himself (if you will 
approve the pun) and evidently took his 
little quarterly of verse along in his pocket. 
Formerly at 930 Ogden Avenue, New York 
City, he should be addressed—until Septem- 


(Continued to page 44 
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writer since someone dropped me on 

my head in nursery days, I majored in 
English at Amherst College and took every 
course in the catalogue that even faintly had 
to do with preparation for my chosen ca- 
reer. With the result that after graduation, 
in 1931, I became, in the order named: a 
package wrapper, a vermin exterminator, a 
weeder of baseball diamonds, a pick-and- 
shovel expert and a floorwalker at Bergdorf 
Goodman’s. 

It happened only after this diversified 
look at life that Cashel Pomeroy of Young’s 
paid $12.00 for a masterpiece called, brazen- 
ly enough, “Technique For Wives’—and I 
was launched on the sea of printer’s ink. 

Now, three years later, having had some 
luck with two novels and magazine stories, 
I’ve discovered that some of the grandest 
people in the world sit behind editorial 
desks, 

I wouldn’t trade jobs with anyone I know. 
Partly because I like to write. Partly be- 
cause there’s good pay in it. But also, to a 
very real degree, because it’s more fun to do 
business with editors than with any other 
group of people I have contacted—merchant 
princes, park commissioners, road-gang 
foremen, or what have you? 

For me, the greatest mystery of the age 
centers in what seems to be the typical new- 
author reaction to these same editors. What- 
ever gave rise to the misconcept of them 
widely current in the writing fraternity, I 
can’t imagine. 

Editors, in so far as one can generalize 
about any group, lean over backward to 
give their newcomers a break. They work 
harder to help the novice find himself than 
do any other set of executives running a 
business today. 

And it has been my experience that in 
at least four out of every five cases where 
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difficulties have arisen between author and 
editor, the editor has gone more than half 
way toward a fair settlement and has been 
balked only by the unreasonable attitude of 
the writer with whom he has been dealing. 
If this be treason, Patrick Henry’s remark 
still stands. 

Beginners in the literary field seem almost 
unanimous in their feeling that to sell a 
script they must first overcome something 
akin to downright unanimous editorial 
enmity. Witness the suspicious tricks some 
writers employ to determine whether an of- 
fering has been read: pasting sheets to- 
gether, putting in one page upside down, 
typing in some query to the editor midway 
of a story, and all the other mossy gags! 

Why? 

After three writing years, in which I have 
had much reason for the deepest gratitude 
to more than one generous and spontaneous- 
ly offered editorial hand, the answer eludes 
me. 

I entered the lists with nothing to recom- 
mend me but a long-standing ambition to 
write. I had no reputation, knew no pub- 
lishers, had never so much as seen an editor. 
I had a typewriter and some paper, and that 
was about all. 

And what happened ? 

Writer’s DicEst ran a notice that Amita 
Fairgrieve of All-Story was in the market 
for shorts. I bought All-Story and studied 
it. Then I shot a pair of scripts toward the 
Munsey office. 

I still have the letter Miss Fairgrieve 
wrote me a few days later. She explained 
in detail why neither of my yarns was right, 
and what I could have done to make them 
right. She wrote: “I’d be glad to have you 
come in and talk over the future stories 
which you may have in mind. Perhaps we 
could come to an understanding and you 
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could do us something.” 

Needless to say, I went. And, chiefly due 
to her patience and inspiring enthusiasm, 
we did “come to an understanding” that has 
resulted not only in dozens of subsequent 
sales, but also in a personal friendship that 
is one of my chief sources of pride today. 

Enemy? Cold-blooded, indifferent despot, 
whose main delight is shutting the door in 
some unknown beginner’s face? Well—what 
do you think? (Especially if you saw that 
recent issue of All-Story in which every 
single piece of short fiction was the work 
of a previously unpublished writer.) 

Granted that every editor isn’t a Miss 
Fairgrieve. Still, I havg come in contact 
with no single exception to the underlying 
spirit of helpfulness which characterizes her 
approach to her work. If only every new 
writer could realize this, much of the doubt 
and mistrust and sense of strain that in- 
hibits the business of crashing a table of 
contents page would vanish into the thin air 
that spawned it. 

The editor has his book to put out at 
regular intervals. He needs material, and 
over and over again he finds beneath an un- 
familiar by-line something quite as good as 
and much less expensive than the output of 
one of his “names.” 

Also, the discovery of an embryonic lit- 
erary success is one of the brightest feathers 
than can adorn an editorial reputation. There 
is real advantage to an editor in the unearth- 
ing of even an adequate newcomer. 

But—speaking as one still very recently 
unearthed—I am convinced that there is 
much more than this behind the editorial 
attention given a new writer’s work. Editors 
like to lend a helping hand. They get a kick 
out of boosting us up the ladder. And this 
is almost universally true. 


EVERAL months ago, John Nanovic of 

Shadow decided that a series of yarns 
about a girl detective might lend a little 
variety to the back of his book. At that 
time, I had sold him perhaps five stories. 

There were several regulars on his string 
of much longer and more easily predictable 
standing than I. But because he knew I 
hankered for the job and because he’s that 
sort of person, he took a chance with me. 

























































(And taking a chance in the teeth of a 
magazine deadline is a real gamble!) 

Together, we worked out the skeleton for 
the series of Grace Culver stories, appearing 
under a Street and Smith house name, that 
still is running in Shadow. I have learned 
a lot—and earned a lot—from Grace, that 
would still be somewhere ahead of me if 
Mr. Nanovic had not gone out of his way 
to help a new writer on a prize assignment 
that many of his seasoned string could have 
handled as well, with much less trouble to 
him. 

It was Cowley who once wrote, “There 
have been fewer friends on earth than 
kings.” If that is true, so far as literary 
aspirants are concerned, there must be fewer 
blue pencils than royal scepters. 


AVE you, for instance, if you are a 

beginner, felt that an editorial prej- 
udice exists against you because of that very 
fact? Have you regarded a reject as cold 
water heedlessly or deliberately flung at you? 
Have you, in the growing belief that he was 
the ringleader in some plot to fence off 
magazine acceptance for a chosen few, come 
to look upon some specific editor as a per- 
sonal enemy ? 

Then reconsider. Think out logically 
what an editor’s first job is—: to present 
to his readers the right sort of entertaining 
or informative material. And what is your 
job, if not to produce that same material? 
Why, then, should there be any doors shut 
against you—if you can deliver the goods, 
or even be coached to deliver them? 

Too many writers who aren’t yet ready 
for publication pick out a scapegoat to avoid 
the less pleasant job of self-criticism. The 
editor, of course, is the logical victim. 

But in blaming editorial maltreatment for 
his rejections, more than one beginner has 
seriously damaged his own career. Not be- 
cause the editor learned of the writer's 
vociferous complaints; but because the au- 
thor has wilfully turned his back on the 
very realest source of help to the career he 
desires. 

An experienced editor’s criticism of your 
story is the most important one to the story 
that you can get. 

A reviewer—and all too many newcomers 
think exclusively in terms of securing a rave 
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notice for their work—can at best no more 
than dissect the corpse after the rigor 
mortis of print has set in. In advertising 
you, he can do much. In helping you write, 
little. 

But an editor sees your script while it 
still can be moulded, polished, reworked and 
improved. He knows, from a far wider ex- 
perience, what should be done with it. And 
show me the editor who, if an author will 
work along with him, won’t gladly spend all 
the time it takes to perfect a piece in which 
he believes. 

Every day, in a dozen offices around New 
York, courses in slanting, polishing, dia- 
logue, plotting and all the other branches of 
the writing trade, are given gratis by edi- 
tors interviewing novices in whose unsolic- 
ited material they have spotted a sign of 
something “‘on the ball.” I wouldn’t guess 
at how many letters of encouragement and 
sound advice are sent out from any one 
desk in the course of a week. 

A friend of mine who is still a college 
undergraduate found himself several months 
ago in dire need of funds to finish his course 
and with nothing to do about it. He liked to 
write. So he wrote a story. 

The first attempt was pretty bad. 

But he tried again, recognizing that the 
fault lay in his work rather than with the 
editor who had rejected it. His new yarn, 
as a result, was better. Rogers Terrill of 
Popular Publications saw it and thought it 
showed promise. He worked through three 
revisions with the young author, then 
bought the script. 

Popular Publications has used two others 
by the same writer in recent months, one of 
them a novelette ; and in addition he had ex- 
clusive cover billing on a January adventure 
magazine. Not a bad start for a boy still 
in school! 

Make a friend of the editor you are try- 
ing to hit. See him personally, if possible. 
But if you are too far away from the big 
publishing centers, brief letters of the right 
sort can do a pretty good job for you. 

In at least one office widely known for its 
friendliness to new writers, I almost never 
call without being shown an especially in- 
teresting note or communication from some 
aspiring scribe who is slanting at the maga- 
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zine. Those notes are high spots of the 
editor’s day. 

And yet above her desk is a sketch of a 
little creature grotesquely humped up be- 
neath the weight of a huge shoulder pack. 
The caption reads: Picture of an Author All 
Bent Over From Carrying His Nerve 
Around. She laughs at it, but sadly. The 
unmitigated gall of many an author in that 
helpful, friendly office is responsible for a 
series of anecdotes that seem incredible. 

Face to face, or via the mails, be decently 
polite in your editorial relationships. Be 
appreciative of what your editor tells or 
writes you, because it’s for your own good 
even when it’s hardest to take. Above all, 
be natural. Don’t attempt to crawl, or gush, 
or domineer—the three most typical reac- 
tions of a novice to criticism. 

Remember that, while writing may or 
may not be an art, marketing and publishing 
are businesses. A salesman who is turned 
down on an order sometimes takes into con- 
sideration the fact that his product may not 
be up to its competition. He doesn’t make 
it a matter for personal abuse and recrimi- 
nation, nor does he feel personally misused. 

Any writer peddling a script is no more 
than just such a salesman. 

If—granting you can write—you behave 
like a sane craftsman open to good sugges- 
tions, rather than like an outraged parent 
whose Young Pride has failed to receive 
the prize at Decoration Day declamations, 
the run-of-the-mill editor will meet you 
more than half way. You will be a refresh- 
ing novelty. 

Among the writings of Sir Philip Sidney 
I remember the sentence “Friendship is 
made fast by interwoven benefits.” True, 
and of course editors need writers as much 
as writers need editors. But I am honestly 
unable to account, in terms of value re- 
ceived, for any contribution of mine to 
various magazines that could balance what 
their editors have done for me. 

Cover billing on the first American smooth 
paper book ever to carry a yarn of mine. 
Five letters ordering stories, on the morning 
after my house in Westchester was burned 
to the ground. Handsome discounts, through 
magazine pull, on wallpapers, furniture, to 
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A Beginner Writes 


By Russet. Tatum 








AM a minister* 
[- well as a |} 

writer, and be- |} 
cause I am, many |} him!” 
people come to me |} 
with their problems, , 
also their hopes. I ‘ 
was inspired to write , 


this article after a 
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“Let us have,” many a reader has asked, 
“an article by a real beginner. You’ve never 
given the beginner a break—let’s hear from 


The little blue voting blanks, which you 
as a subscriber to WRITER’S DIGEST may 
have received at one time or another, tell us 
what YOU want to read. We searched a 
long while to find a good article by a be- 4 
ginner—and here is what you ordered. We 4 
are glad you asked for it. 
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She quickly 
flashed her eyes on 
me, and with some 
resentment still ob- 
vious, asked: “Have 
you been a success- 
ful writer?” 


SS a 


“IT have,” with 
confidence, I an- 














swered, 





lady visited my * 
office. She had her manuscript with her. 
I read it, but I guess I didn’t have the heart 
to tell her just what I thought, for to have 
done so would have, at least, in a small meas- 
ure, offended her. 

It was her first story, and she was fairly 
bubbling with enthusiastic hope. The idea, 
that the story might be rejected, had never 
entered her mind. She only saw the ac- 
cepted script and the check for the same. 

She sent the story out and—like the cat— 
it arrived safely back home in two weeks. 

I shall never forget the expression of her 
face when she, the second time, visited me 
about her story and hope of writing. 

“T shall never try again,” she said. “Why, 
I put everything I had in that story. I re- 
wrote it several times. It was a perfectly 
written story. There wasn’t an error in it. 
But that editor wouldn’t buy it. I doubt if 
he knows a good story. I shall never try 
again.” 

“Never again? There’s big money in 
writing, if you’re a successful writer.” 

She knew of my efforts and mildly re- 
sented it by saying: “How long have you 
been writing?” 

“Five years,” I replied. 

“Five years,” she sighed. I imagined she 
saw eighteen hundred days flash before her 
mental vision. She was gazing out through 
my window, seeing nothing. 

“A mere beginner,” I said. “Just begin- 
ning to learn where to send a yarn when I 
have written one.” 


; *The First Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
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“How much of your writing have you 
ever sold?” 

“Never sold a line in my life,” I replied, 
“but I am a successful writer.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that I’m a success as a writer 
because I’ve never quit, but have kept on 
through these five years. And I'll keep on 
for another five. I never intend to quit. 
A successful writer is one who writes.” 

“You never sell,” she interrupted. “What 
are you writing for?” 

“Practice and the waste basket,” I an- 
swered. “I love the practice, and enjoy 
knowing that editors have to have the waste 
basket emptied.” 

“Do you think that I'll write for any 
editor’s waste basket?” she asked. 

“What are waste baskets made for?” 

For several seconds she looked straight 
at me, then asked: “What have you done 
with all you have written?” 

For an answer I pointed to the shelves 
of a large bookcase that stood in one corner 
of my study. On these shelves reposed 
many soiled manuscripts, each one adorned 
with a cute little rejection slip. 

“What a pile,” she sighed, and I remem- 
bered the hope that went out with each one, 
and the nose dive I took on its return. 

“More than one hundred short stories,” 
I said, and about three hundred articles. 
Also, along with them, a novel of about 
one hundred thousand words.” 

“And you still intend to keep writing?” 

“Keep writing,” I replied. “Why, woman, 
I’ve just begun.” 
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“When, under heaven, do you aim to 
sell anything?” she asked. 

“Just as soon as I can write,” I replied. 

At the door she paused, saying: “Well, 
I'll never work like that. I guess I would 
never make a writer.” 

As she walked away, I thought: “Never 
is a long time, but even in that length of 
time you would never click as a writer, for 
you wouldn’t write.” 


HOSE who imagine they can rise to 
O. Henry and Mark Twain fame, with 
a few years’ effort, are always sprawled for 
the count when the postman’s bag is made 
heavy by the weight of home-coming scripts. 

In reality, rejection slips do their best 
to find out of what you’re made, and they 
never fail. They’ll be the direct cause of 
you wearing out your typewriter, or covering 
it up for keeps. 

If you intend making a writer, then be 
sure and hold the job you have, for you'll 
need the salary during the period you write 
for practice . . . and waste baskets. To the 
number of hours you’re now working just 
add two more, and write through these extra 
hours. 

On my desk are many books and maga- 
zines written by men and women who ac- 


? 





cepted each rejection as a challenge. They 
refused to fold up and quit, or admit they 
were not successful writers. They kept on 
writing because they were writers. Success 
in writing, as in all professions, comes when 
a man stays at it until he’s conscious he’s 
no quitter. 

I’ll sell as soon as I can write. Yes, I’ve 
been beating keys for five years and haven’t 
sold a line, but I’m telling the world that’s 
it’s going to take more than a pretty re- 
jection slip to make me admit that I’m not 
a successful writer. I’m ever at it. 


If you enjoyed this article, we would like you 
to see the difference between the original script 
sent in to us, and the finally published and edited 
script. We have made 500 photostatic copies of the 
original script, and on it appear all the editorial 
marks and corrections as made by the editor of 
WRITER’S DIGEST. 

You will be able to note by reading the original 
script, how the dialogue was snapped up by cutting 
and with this concrete example before you, under- 
stand the importance of stripping your writing 
down to essentials. The script ran about 1,500 
words. About 500 words were edited out, and 
through this editing, the article read more swiftly. 

Here is an opportunity to see first-hand how an 
edited script looks, and improve your own work 
by understanding the reasons for cutting. 

The 500 photostats cost $50.00. We will send 
one complete copy postpaid, for 10 cents in stamps 
or coin, to the first 500 writers who request them. 
If you are not satisfied you may return the photo- 
stats and receive the 10c back. 

Send 10c in eoin or stamps to Writer’s Digest, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Cre 
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counteract an insurance adjustment that was 
sheer robbery. 


Phone calls to tip me off that some other 
editor was in a corner for a rush script. 
Cheerful interviewing—in some cases, even 
personal entertaining—of new and unpub- 
lished people I sent in with notes of intro- 
duction. 


Editors? They are a much finer, more 
generous breed than we writers are com- 
monly willing to recognize. And this is not 
meant as a Valentine. 

Make friends of the blue pencil wielders 
in your own particular field. Not to in- 
crease your “drag” for a sale, because only 
a good script can put you over there; but 
to clear the decks for getting as much as 
you can of the editor’s point of view, 



































A Fiction Trick Explained 


By NARLEEN THORNES 


Author of 200,000 words of published action fiction in 
1934. Previous to his use of “literary fourth dimension”, as 
explained in this article, Mr. Thornes had not made a sale. 


N GOOD authority—editors them- 
selves—I based my conclusion that 
the largest percentage of stories start 
the homeward trek with rejection slips at- 
tached because of an easily remedied defect. 

It’s that certain quality that picks a reader 
out of his arm chair and wafts him, as the 
case may be, to the side of the hero hemmed 
in by savages in Africa. More! It makes 
the reader jungle conscious. He sees hide- 
ously decorated warriors; he /ears the 
sombre tom-toms; he smells the stench of 
the stagnant stream and dense, rotting veg- 
etation; he feels that the courageous hero 
must escape if the girl is to be saved and 
while he fervently hopes so, doubtful fears 
grip him and he roots for the man fighting 
against odds. 

Or—in the detective story—he sees the 
hero enter the house of forty deaths; he 
hears the patter of stealthy feet; he smells 
the odors of strange drugs; he feels that the 
hero must get out alive, and he wants to 
shout friendly advice. 

One editor called the ability to make your 
reader feel he is using all his five senses 
while reading your story, the use of the 
fourth dimension on literature. Every piece 
of fiction you'll ever read has it; some sto- 
ries—you'll remember them  longer—in 
greater proportion than others. 

How can you learn to use this quality? 
Keep your reader in mind and never lose 
sight of the fact that he’s from Missouri! 
You’ve got to do much more than tell him 
what’s going on. That’s fair! Wouldn’t you 
rather ride on the Maid of the Mist; see 
Niagara’s tnighty waters; hear their stirring 
rumble; smell their cool freshness ; feel their 
dampness—than have somebody fell you in 
immobile newspaper language? 

Let’s put a given situation on the scales 
and see if the version with fourth dimen- 
sion doesn’t hopelessly outweight the news- 
paper form. 
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I quote from one of my earlier yarns: 

“Detective Hagney found the house easy 
enough. The door being unlocked, he en- 
tered. Suddenly there came the boom and 
fire of a gun. The door behind Hagney 
slammed. He whirled, sensing another 
enemy behind. Instantly something struck 
his head. He dropped unconscious.” 
That story was in my morgue and the 

record card attached showed it had traveled 
far and often—and always came home. Then 
an editor—a good Samaritan—explained 
what he called “literary fourth dimension” 
to me. I dug the corpse out of the morgue 
and re-wrote it like this: 

“Detective Hagney foot-sore, 
weary and discouraged when he finally 
reached his destination. To him, it was 
only a dilapidated red brick building with 
tell-tale green shutters tightly closed and 
a dormer window whose age made it seem 
ready to slide from the sharp-pitched roof 
and crashed to the uneven sidewalk. He 
didn’t know it was a house of forty 
deaths; the home and laboratory of self- 
styled Dr. Mitchell, as evil and heartless 
a man as ever scourged a city. But had he 
known everything about man and build- 
ing, Hagney would have rapped on the 
weather-bitten door just the same! 

He knocked a second time, with the heel 
of his fist now, because the stout oak 
boards hurt his knuckle. Strange, he 
thought, that this house has such a solid 
door when all the others on the quiet, 
dark street boasted of glass panels. Sud- 
denly there came a sharp metallic click. 
Hagney took heart. Some one was home 
after all. But he waited in vain for ad- 
mission or quiry. 

“Damn!” he muttered. “I thought sure 
a bolt had been slid back and—” 

He twisted the chipped porcelain knob. 
It turned freely, silently. The door swung 
in. .Hagney peered into an interior that 
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was black as inside an inkwell. He called 
out. There was no response. He entered 
and instantly caught the pungent odors of 
acids, ointments, anesthetics. 

The door behind him slammed, although 
not even wind had touched it. The lights 
flared bright. At the end of the long hall 
where bluish vapor tinted the atmosphere, 
stood as ghastly a man as Hagney had 
ever beheld. It was Dr. Mitchell; a 
toothless, leering wreck of a man whose 
face was like wrinkled parchment and 
whose eyes were two miniature bulbs lit 
with venom and gloating. All he’d ever 
heard about the man he had insisted was 
only a myth, flashed into the detective’s 
mind, and he knew that he had been 
deliberately lured to the house of forty 
deaths—from which no enemy of Dr. 
Mitchell ever returned. 

But Hagney knew no fears. He started 
back toward the leering devil. Two steps 
were all he took. He knew Dr. Mitchell 
had not moved; that no one else had ap- 
peared in the hallway. Yet something, 
some how, smote him on the back of the 
head, set off a thousand shooting stars. 
He swayed, battling against 
the sudden lights and giddiness. 
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The second version—even without the 
rest of the yarn—makes you feel for 
Hagney ; lets you see him as a man of cour- 
age; wafts you into an atmosphere of 
danger; lets you hear things—and unless 
you're brother to a stone, you itch to read 
on and learn how Hagney made out. That’s 
what sells in pulp fiction. 

I haven’t told you more than in the first 
version. I have let you get into Hagney’s 
shoes. 

The proper use of literary fourth dimen- 
sion calls for sound judgment. It is detri- 
mental to a story’s action to use it hap- 
hazardly. Restrict its employment to situa- 
tions involving main characters; to lending 
color and force to past events or present 
perils ; to taking your reader out of his chair 
and setting him down in Africa, a house of 
terrors—or on the sofa with the heroine. 
But get it into every yarn you ever turn out. 
Don’t tell your readers. Show ’em. 





Then he plunged into the black 
abyss of unconsciousness. In 
the split-second before his 
senses were totally dead, he 
heard the thousand-mile-laugh. 
And he knew that only the 
grace of God could save him 
from the forty deaths that 


staled the gruesome house.” 





What do the scales say? 

The first version of the para- 
graph is of newspaper concise- 
ness. It tells what happened. But 
it violates the cardinal motive of 
all fiction for it fails to arouse 
any emotion; fails to let you see, 
hear, smell—or give a fig what 
happens to the detective. It’s 
written to give you facts; in such 


_ Guthrie Fudge, Author 
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a way that you may read as you 
tun. 


“So your novel’s coming right along, Finchley? And 
how are the children?” 









































Adventures in Collaboration 


By NewMAN LeEvy 


NE of Broadway’s most successful 
playwrights once said to me that he 
write another play 


would never 


alone. 
“Playwriting,” he explained, “is unlike 
any other kind of writing. A novelist or 
poet can sit back and wait for posterity to 
recognize him, but a playwright has to click 
at ence or he is sunk. And that,” he added, 
“is where the advantage of collaboration 


comes in. Your collaborator constantly 
gives you something that approximates au- 
dience reaction.” I tried to point out to 
him that there was a fellow named Shakes- 
peare who did pretty well all by himself, 
and that Ibsen, Shaw and the rest of the 
big boys wrote their stuff without organizing 
a partnership. But he stuck to his thesis. 
“If you write to make money,” he said, “it 
helps to try it out on some one. It’s better 
to have your collaborator tell you you're 
wrong than the critics.” 

I have often thought about his statement, 
and I am convinced that there is a lot of 
wisdom in it. Two heads are said to be 
better than one, and if the two heads contain 
ideas, technical skill, and critical acumen, 
the combined product should be, if not bet- 
ter, at least free from many of those blun- 
ders that a person working alone is apt to 
fall into. 

I have participated in a number of col- 
laberations, with varying results, but there 
was one rule that we inflexibly followed in 
every case. That was, that each collabora- 
tor had to have absolute veto power over 
the work of the other. Not that we didn’t 
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argue or debate, but the ultimate decision 
was always made by the other fellow, 
(here can be no effective team work with- 
out that. 

I have been particularly fortunate in my 
collaborations, or rather, in my collabora- 
tors. When two people engage in a com- 
mon enterprise of any sort it is immeasur- 
ably helped if there is mutual respect and 
congeniality. You can’t do good work if 
you don’t enjoy it, and there is no fun in 
working with a crabby, opinionated associ- 
ate. My collaborations were all comedies, 
and I always felt that they would have been 
the most sensational successes in dramatic 
history if our audiences had laughed one- 
tenth as much as we did while we were 
writing them. 

My first attempt at collaboration was with 
[dna Ferber, many years ago. Miss Ferber, 
at that time, had not achieved the distin- 
guished success that she now enjoys. She 
had written the “Emma McChesney” 
stories, and had assisted the late George 
V. Hobart in dramatizing them. I had 
never had a show produced, so we started 
practically from scratch. Besides her ex- 
perience with the “McChesney” play she 
had one other slight advantage over me; she 
could work a typewriter, I could not. 

Our ignorance of playwriting was s0 
abysmal that when we finished it the play- 
typist to whom we took it looked at us in 

“Where’s the rest of your 
asked. ‘“That’s all the play 
there is,” we said. “My God!” said the 
typist, “you haven’t got enough there for 
one act!” We didn’t even know the correct 
length of a play. 

I have never tried to write stories with 
anyone, but I suppose the process is pretty 
much the same as writing a play. The 
major part of the work consists of talking 
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it out in advance. Characters that you 
know but vaguely in the beginning begin 
to take definite form when you start dis- 
cussing them. It is like sitting around, 
gossiping about a lot of old friends. You 
tell little stories about them, stories that have 
nothing to do with the plot you are working 
on. “Frank must have been a little devil 
when he was a kid,” your collaborator says. 
“The kind of a boy who was always up to 
mischief. Why, one time when he was sent 
home from school for...” “Oh, he wasn’t 
a bad kid,” you interrupt. ‘“You’ve got him 
all wrong. It was that aunt of his who 
always used to nag him.” And soon. After 
a while you feel that you know Frank, and 
you know Janet, and you know Mr. Hender- 
son, the neighborhood grocer, and all the 
others who, somehow or other, have popped 
up in your conversations, and after a while 
you find that these people have done per- 
fectly inevitable things, and have gotten 
themselves into all sorts of situations that 
you could not have avoided had you 
wanted to. 

And so Edna Ferber and I talked it out. 
Our mistake, since this was our maiden 
effort, was that we did not talk enough. We 
were anxious to start writing. The result 
was that we did not know our people well 
enough. Consequently, we could not antici- 
pate what would happen to them. We had 
a grand first act and then our play went to 
pieces. Our critics said that the authors 
apparently did not know where they were 
going. He never spoke a truer word. 

The mechanics of the collaboration were 
simple. Miss Ferber sat at her typewriter 
while I sat in a comfortable arm chair and 
smoked a pipe. At the top of the page she 
typed “Act One, Scene One,” and then we 
went serenely ahead and wrote, line by line. 
She would suggest a speech, or I would, and 
we would polish it off until it sounded like 
the way people actually talk. 

Edna Ferber has been said by many 
critics to have the most accurate ear for 
dialogue of anyone writing today. That is 
undoubtedly true, but, as I had an excellent 
Opportunity to observe, the ring of authen- 
ticity that her dialogue possesses is the re- 
sult of talent plus hard work. Her method 
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is to say her speeches out loud while she is 
writing, until they sound exactly right. “Get 
out of this room, I don’t like your face,” 
I would suggest. ‘Wait a minute,” Miss 
Ferber would say, “Let’s hear how this 
sounds.” Then she would try all sorts of 
variations. “Get out of here! I don’t like 
your looks .. . I don’t like your face. Beat 
it!...” Eventually we would have the 
perfect line, or so it seemed to us. 

In collaborating there are distinct advan- 
tages in having different points of view. 
One writer might have a greater sympathy 
for one character than another, or greater 
familiarity with certain types. The hap- 
piest collaboration is that in which the 
writers complement each other. If both 
bring the same qualities to the task there 
is apt to be a duplication of disadvantages, 
with no corresponding advantage. 

A few years ago I write a comic opera 
libretto with the late Montague Glass. It 
was perhaps the most enjoyable experience 
of my life. Glass, in addition to being 
one of the most charming and cultured 
companions I have ever known, had a rare 
boyish capacity for enjoying his own humor. 
He used to write a line and then lean back 
in his chair and roar with laughter, as though 
someone had just uttered the final, cosmic 
joke and he had it for the first time. And 
his laughter was delightfuly contagious. A 
good part of our time was spent laughing 
at our own jokes. 

[ had learned a lot since my Ferber col- 
laboration, and Glass was already the au- 
thor of thirteen successful plays. We be- 
gan by talking and plotting out a scenario, 
something that Edna Ferber and I had not 
thought of. Glass’s method was to write the 
scenario as though he were writing a short 
story. Everything was in it, description, 
background and dialogue. When it was fin- 
ished it could have been printed in any 
magazine as a complete story. One useful 
result was that we had large chunks of 
dialogue that we were able to transfer bodily 
into our finished libretto. We spent four 
weeks on the scenario and about four on 
the book. 

With Montague Glass I enjoyed the same 
method of writing that I used with Edna 














Ferber. I had learned a lot since my first 
collaboration, but I had not* yet learned to 
use a typewriter. Poor Glass had to sit at 
the machine while I sat back comfortably 
and criticized his bright suggestions. 


NOTHER collaboration that I enjoyed 
a isiadly and one in which I think 
we hit upon the most effective system of 
team work, was with Howard Dietz. There, 
too, we spent more than a month talking 
Dietz is one of the most skillful 
He has an ex- 


about it. 
showmen on Broadway. 
traordinarily keen understanding of what is 
theatrically effective. We wrote a musical 
comedy libretto together, and we both agreed 
that we would not put any dialogue on paper 
until every episode was worked out to the 
last detail. This necessitated a lot of talk. 
Our scenario was not the finished literary 
job that Glass and I had done, but it was 
a complete working blueprint of what we 
were going to do. When it was finished all 
that was needed was to translate it into dia- 
logue form. 

The show was in a number of scenes. 
I used to take one scene and Dietz another, 
and we would work separately. This was 
one time when my inability to typewrite did 
not annoy my collaborator. After I had 
finished my scene I sent it to him, and he 
sent his to me. Then we would get 
busy and slash and rip and change 
what the other fellow had done. It 
is interesting to note that there 
never was any resentment or sub- 
stantial disagreement. As an ex- 
perience to literary criticism it was 
invaluable. 

The third and final stage was when we 
got together, about twice a week, and went 
over the finished job. We used to read 
aloud what we had written, line by line, and 
criticize and polish. We usually could give 
excellent reasons for the changes we had 
made in the other’s work. This illustrates 
one of the great advantages of a harmonious 
collaboration. Many writers struggling with 
the uncertainties of literary composition 
would give a lot for precisely this sort of 
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intelligent criticism. A collaborator is 
more than a critic; he is a critic with a stake 
in the result. And he will not be apt to be 
intimidated by any false considerations of 
kindliness or friendship. “What do you 
think of it?” I would ask. “It’s rotten!” 
Dietz would say. And that was that. Out! 
Of all my collaborations the method used 
with Howard Dietz was the least fun, but 
it was the most effective. There is addi- 
tional reason for this. There are, of course, 
some gifted individuals who can utter im- 
promptu, profound wisdom, and sparkling 
witticisms, but to the ordinary plodding 
writer literary composition is just hard 
work, and the highest results emerge after 
much mental travail. Flaubert’s output was 
said to be just a few words a day.’ When 
two people write together there is a con- 
stant incentive to say something, to write 
something, rather than to endure a long 
and painful silence. The result is often 
like two radio cross-fire gag men, and as bad. 
It is my impression that collaboration is, 
on the whole, bad for art, but good for 
commercial success. The reason is that a 
work, of art is, in the last analysis, the 
emanation of a great personality. It may 
please you, it may irritate you, it may even 
baffle you, but always it is the visible, au- 
dible spirit of the artist himself. A com- 
mercial story or play, on the other hand, 
written with the frank purpose of appealing 
to a particular public, may be vastly 
improved if it is written with the 
constant, ever-present advantage of 
audience reaction. 
“T°HERE is another kind of col- 
4 laboration, peculiar to writing 
for the theater, which writers of fic- 
tion and magazine articles luckily 
escape. I mean the sort of tinkering 
and altering that goes on when a play 
is in rehearsal. A novelist may write 
a book, and, for better or worse, it is his 
book. If the public doesn’t like it that’s too 
bad. But at least he has the comfort of 
knowing that what he has written represents 
his idea of what it ought to be. A play, 
however, is different. I think it is safe to 


say that no one is able to write a play that 
is capable of being acted just as it was 
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written. Technical difficulties arise in re- 
hearsal; speeches that look good in type 
sound awkward and stilted when spoken out 
loud; the actor may not quite fit the part 
that was written for him, and so on, 


All that is fair enough. But the inexpe- 
perienced author soon finds that every one 
in helping to rewrite his play—the director, 
the actors, even the scene shifters and the 
scrubwomen, and before he is aware of it 
there are lines and scenes that he never 
dreamed of. Some authors of established 
reputation are able to insist upon the actors 
adhering to the literal text as they wrote it 
—Bernard Shaw, for instance, and Eugene 
O’Neill. But the beginner who considers 
himself lucky to have his play produced 
at all, often has to suffer in silence while 
his brain child is being dismembered before 
his eyes. 

I remember going down to Baltimore to 
have a new play tried out. We sat through 
the first performance in a state of great 
delight and satisfaction. Everything went 
grand. The audience laughed at all the right 
places, and, as Jimmy Durante says, “the 
applause was deafenin’.” We left the 
theater, highly elated, and in the lobby we 
met our producer who looked as though 
he had been hit by a taxicab. “How was 
it?” we asked. “It was terrible,” he said. 

Back at the hotel, he told us why it was 
terrible. We sat in the grill room for four 
hours, picking the play to pieces. The pro- 
ducer was a hard-boiled veteran of hun- 
dreds of Broadway successes, and he 
brought to the discussion a point of view 
that is frequently overlooked by those who 
are primarily interested in producing litera- 
ture. I mean the box-office point of view. 
He bore countless scars of theatrical battles, 
and most of them centered around the region 
of his pocket book. We listened attentively 
and profited by it. The next morning we 
were up at six writing a new second act. 
The actors rehearsed it in the afternoon, 
and played it in the evening. We did that 
every day for a week. Ultimately we had a 
show. I mention this because I believe I 
have learned more from this sort of col- 
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laboration with managers and actors than I 
have from critics. 

I was once called in as a play doctor to 
pump some oxygen into a play that was 
dying on the road. I may say, parentheti- 
cally, that my ministrations were ineffective, 
and it finally perished, unmourned, after a 
month on Broadway. But it was a fascinat- 
ing experience. I practically wrote a new 
show each day. 


LL this has a bearing upon writing of 
F , peas sort. One of the great benefits 
to be derived from writing for the stage is 
a deflation of the creative ego. The neophyte 
comes in contact with dozens of people, all 
of whom know more about practical play- 
making than he does, and all of whom have 
a stake in the success of his work. He 
profits by the experiences of the actors, the 
director and the people around the theater, 
derived from countless plays. The result is 
that he loses his cockiness, and if he has 
the stuff in him he will grow enormously. 
It is interesting to note that George S. Kauf- 
man*, one of the most successful play- 
wrights in the country, played a small part 
in one of his own shows a few years ago. 

This sort of laboratory experience is 
priceless. But how can the story writer 
get similar practical instruction in the tech- 
nique of his craft? Collaboration with an 
experienced writer would obviously be worth 
twenty college courses, but try to get it. 
If Miss Jane Smith, just out of college, 
were to write to, say, Sinclair Lewis, and 
say, “I have a swell idea for a book. How 
about getting together, kid?” Mr. Lewis 
would be, to put it mildly, surprised, and 
would undoubtedly discover that he had a 
previous engagement elsewhere. 

Still, I am a confirmed optimist. I am 
convinced that talent, in the long run, is 
bound to be recognized, and there is no pro- 
fession in the world so generous to new- 
comers, and so eager to give a helping hand 
as the writing profession. In the beginning 
it would be presumptuous to suggest col- 





*The show: “Once In a Lifetime.” The part: an 
author. Incidentally, Shakespeare played the 
ghost in the original production of “Hamlet.” 
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laboration with a writer who has already ar- 
rived, but a young writer of talent will never 
have trouble in getting kind, constructive 
help. 


There is another lesson that the beginner 
can learn from association with an expe- 
rienced writer, and that is how to take care 
of himsef in his business transactions. A 
well-known author once said that when you 
write you should write like an artist, but 
when you sell you should sell like a business 
man. This is a motto that might well hang 
over the desk of every aspiring author. 

The popular impression of the writer is 
that of a fellow who gets his reward from 
the thrill and satisfaction of having created 
a work of art. In a measure that is true. 
3ut critical acclaim and personal satisfaction 
in a job well done are, unfortuntely, a cur- 
rency that is not negotiable at the butcher 
and the grocer. The seasoned writer is 
lucky who discovers it at the start. 


The best thing for a young writer who 
has not the opportunity to collaborate with 
one of more experience is to get into the 
hands of a reputable literary agent. A good 
agent, like an experienced theatrical pro- 
ducer, has a financial stake in your work. It 
is to his interest to have your work as good 
as it can possibly be. He not only relieves 
you of a lot of unpleasant burdens, but, if 
he knows his job, he combines the functions 
of a collaborator and critic. 

These somewhat discursive remarks illus- 
trate one thing clearly: Every trade or craft 
is best learned by contact with other minds. 
The lawyer is pitted in court against his 
adversary; the doctor with other 
doctors; but the writer, by the very nature 
of his task, must usually work alone. He is 
lucky who can serve an apprenticeship with 
one who has already hurdled the obstacles 
the young writer must necessarily meet. 
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... more than Norman blood 


By Fieminc HEALY 


ENRY FORD and I do not agree 
on many things. I once started a 


letter to him informing him of the 
fact. He would probably lose no sleep about 
the matter, and, since the letter was cal- 
culated to make him a chronic insomniac, I 
put it aside. 
But Mr. Ford said something with which 
I agreed. He does not yet know that I am 
agreeing, and, unless he reads the WRITER’s 
Dicest, he will probably never find out. Mr. 
Ford said that history is bunk. And so it is. 
I have just completed an historical novel 
(my first) called “Somewhere an Empire.” 
It appeared March 22. And people bought 
copies. I mean actually went into bookshops 
and said, “I’ll take one.” No guns. No 
high-pressure. No threats. 
Certainly then, I should be the first to get 
out the flags of all the Louis’. Certainly I 





should sleep with Madame Pompadour’s 
slipper under my pillow. Certainly I should 
get tears in my eyes when the band plays 
some old martial air. But I do not. I still 
insist that history is bunk. 


CHOSE for my subject the ancient 

legend of Miled of Spain who, with his 
wife, Scotha, conquered Ireland in the 
thirteenth century B. C., and founded an 
empire there. I spent about a year reading 
Irish histories and, at the end of that time, 
I discovered that there are two kinds of 
liars, plain liars and chronological liars. The 
latter are called historians. 

Cambrensis, a twelfth century Welsh 
monk in the employ of Henry II, wrote one 
of the first important works on the history 
of Ireland. Cambrensis knew on which 
side his bread was buttered and he showed 
it all through his group of volumes. 

He was obviously under the necessity of 
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making the Irish out as a pack of lunatics 
in order to satisfy his English paymaster. 
Among other things, he said that the Irish 
thought nothing of eating the flesh of in- 
fants. I suppose Henry II read that and 
sent Cambrensis a bonus, post haste. His 
conception of the Irish people is little more 
than a call to arms. 

Then, for contrast, I turned to Geoflrey 
Keating, who wrote a history of Ireland in 
the sixteenth century. Mr. Keating hated 
the English and was at great pains to point 
it out. He damned the foreign historians 
for their lies and called upon them to prove 
what they had said. Unfortunately, at the 
time he called upon them, many were already 
moullering to the 
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I started out to be an honest historical 
novelist. And look at me now; so preju- 
diced against the English that it’s quite 
impossible to turn me. And what is more, 
I am proud of being prejudiced. A year 
ago, I would have been offended if anyone 
had called me “pro” anything. Now, when 
people call me pro-Irish and anti-English, I 
beam. If they don’t go away quickly, I 
tell them that I am an Irish prince. Some- 
times they doubt that, and then there’s hell 
to pay. 

When an historian gets started on a 
biased attitude, he always finds plenty of 
fuel to feed the flame. English histories, 
for instance, are so extremely biased that 
they would infuriate 





graves for a few hun- 
dred years and were 


Fieming Healy, the author of this article, 
has been discovered recently by so many 


even a reasoning man. 
Give them to a man 


not even permitted to people that, as he says, he expects to have who is_ prejudiced 
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; . . Ferdinand and Isabella. His first novel, fe ‘ hich 
Whom to believe: “Somewhere An Empire,” is our choice for | Climbs to a new high. 


The Irish could not 
have been as bad as 





the most amusing novel of the month. The 
book is written in classic style, by the way. 


England, you see, 
never conquers people 
because she _ wants 








Cambrensis drew and 
have continued to exist, and they could not 
have been as good as Keating painted them. 
Any writer, doing an historical work, will 
find a similar dilemma. 

The above two historians, both crusading 
for a cause, both telling lies, and both calling 
it history. 

I went on and read more and more. I 
turned to MacGeoghegan (who wrote in the 
eighteenth century in France) and whose 
work on Ireland is a brilliant example of an 
astute politician damning the English in 
polite phrases. MacGeoghegan did not offi- 
dally hate the English, but the way he felt 
about them unofficially was something to 
write home about. 

Then I read a pair of enormous histories 
written by Thomas Mooney in 1857. He 
sustained an emotional crescendo through 
1600 large pages of small type. Mr. 
Mooney rekindled in me the ancient fires 
of Irish chivalry. He has me riding on the 
same crescendo on which he wrote. I’ve 
teached the point where I will not even 
look at the Encyclopedia Britannica. And I 
gave my Oxford dictionary to the dog to 
chew on, 


their country with its valuable: mineral de- 
posits, its strategic position as a navel base, 
or its delightful kitchen gardens. England 
always conquers people for their own good. 
She conquered India to protect the Indians 
from themselves. She conquered Ireland to 
civilize the place. 

Such historical writing is, of course, not 
typical of either England or Ireland. The 
bulk of historical literature was written and 
continues to be written by historians whose 
conception of honor is hitched to a pair of 
purse strings. 


ONSIDER atypical court historian, for 
wens Here is a man, rather well 
educated, certainly discreet and fairly rolling 
in soft soap. He continues in office as long 
as his soap is soft and lavish. Honesty? 
Why, he couldn't even come within breath- 
ing distance of the virtue. 

There was Caesare Borgia of Italy, dying 
of so many different diseases that it would 
vive anyone the “willies” to have to list 
them. There was his sister, who poisoned 
so many men that the record of them looked 
like a page out of a city directory. 
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Yet what historian at the court of the 
Borgias dared tell the truth about that 
family ? 

Consider such instances as Strongbow’s 
invasion of Ireland. The Irish records 
curse him profoundly. The English records 
say that the bells in the monasteries rang 
with mad excitement when it became known 
that the Normans definitely had wide sec- 
tions of Ireland under control. They neg- 
lected to add, however, that the monks 
had been hanged to the bell ropes which 
rang the bells with such merciless gaiety. 

Historians were either private citizens or 
else they lived at the royal court. In any 
event, they were discreet old fogies. If 
they lived at the royal court, they were 
usually involved in all the lying intrigues 
of such a place. If they were private citi- 
zens, they learned of history second hand. 

For the most part, our older historians 
were bland old gentlemen with a deep in- 
terest in keeping body and soul together. 

If an army won, it was courage, brilliant 
strategy, the great spirit of the commander. 
When, as a matter of fact, the winning 
army might have had so many men that 
they could have won merely by marching 
over the poor opposing forces and jumping 
on them with their feet encased in their 
solid, soldierly boots. If an army loses— 
well, whoever heard of any army losing be- 
cause it was not any good. The weather 
was against them. Their cannon was mired 
in. The left wing came in too soon. The 
center advanced too late. The general had a 
cinder in his eye and was riding hell-for- 
leather in the wrong direction. Anything, 
anything at all. But an army never lost a 
battle just because it was no good. Not 
according to military reports. 

So, in all the libraries in the world we 
have this great mass of tradition which we 
call history. How much of it is truth can 
never be appraised. Even an historian who 
wished to be truthful probably did not have 
the true facts. And most of them were 
more interested in three square meals a day 
and a bottle of port. 


ke the literary world, there is much talk 
of slanting material the right way. The 
proper slant, I believe, is in a direction so 
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that the manuscript will hit the editor right 
between the eyes. In quite the same way, 
historians wrote for clients, slanting their 
histories so that they would get a bull’s eye 
every day. 

In attacking these historians, I also at- 
tack myself. I could not be impartial if | 
wanted to. Slant? Why, I’m practically 
at a thirty-degree angle as I write this. No 
one could convince me that the Irish are 
not the salt of the earth. No one could 
even faintly hope to convince me that there 
is anything of merit about England, English 
history or English policy. In fact, I live for 
the day when I can walk past the Bank of 
England and emit a low, solemn, raucuous 
noise commonly called the raspberry. 


The second thing I find wrong with his- 
tory is the lack of human qualities. I may 
be prejudiced, but at least I find myself 
under the commercial necessity of making 
my characters come alive. The characters 
of historians seldom lived in print. They 
are too glorious, too golden. Or, they are 
too awfully bad. 

Charles II of Spain has been painted by 
historians as somewhat a glamorous figure. 
It is true that he was shrewd and audacious. 
It is true that he controlled an enormous 
chunk of the world. But instead of being 
the romantic idol he has been painted, he 
lost his teeth at an early age, drank too 
much, and could not digest his food even 
though he cut it into the smallest possible 
pieces. This gave him such a terrible temper 
that an honest record of him could only 
paint him as a bilious old harridan who had 
the good fortune to have an enormous 
amount of the world not too securely tucked 
under his throne. 


But then, maybe I have been reading his- 
tory prejudiced against Charles. His own 
historians will tell you that he had a lean, 
aquiline face, great sombre dark eyes fre- 
quently lit by sparks of gaiety, such shapely 
legs that senoritas were forever climbing out 
from under their mantillas to have a peek 
at them, a waistline like a Gibson girl, and 
a smile that would melt the Matterhorn. 

The historian whom I am inclined to be 


lieve said that Charles slobbered his ale on 
his dirty velvet suit, was always quarreling, 
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belched into the faces of august authorities, 
was sick and bilious and ill-tempered and 
dyspeptic. 

One historian gilds him into a godlike 
figure. The other whittles him down so that 
he seems much like the last tramp in a sorry 
world. Which is right? 


HE important thing to realize is that 

humanity is amazingly consistent. Five 
thousand years ago, an Egyptian lolled in 
the shadow of the pyramids and told a 
lady, “You’re the top,” meaning the top of 
the pyramid of course. Five thousand 
years later, Mr. Cole Porter created a sen- 
sation with a lyric very similar. I do not 
mean to suggest that Mr. Porter is an his- 
torian. But I do say that the emotion he 
describes is a very constant one. 

With this amazing constancy in human 
nature, it is easy to realize that Catherine 
the Great, or Prince Metternich, or Empress 
Eugenie are surprisingly like the people who 
live today. Historians write only of Cath- 
erine the Great’s amours, of her crafty 
statesmanship, of her comparatively remark- 
able adroitness in increasing and bettering 
Russia’s world position. But, there is an- 
other side. Catherine the Great with a 
toothache. Catherine the Great screaming 
at the maid. Catherine the Great burning 
the roof of her mouth because the tea was 
too hot and damning everybody right and 
left. Catherine the Great being snubbed 
by a good-looking guard. (She could send 
him to Siberia, but she still could not un- 
snub herself.) Catherine the Great sitting 
on the throne trying to decide whether to 
have her hair washed tonight or tomorrow 
night. Catherine the Great wondering 
whether or not the slight inflammation was 
going to turn into an ingrown toenail. Cath- 
erine the Great wondering what to do about 
the bay window creeping up on her like a 
panther. 

Ludicrous, you say? Oh, no. Catherine 
the Great was a woman and a human being. 
That she was a queen is merely incidental 
to the fact that she was a woman with every 
one of a woman’s ailments. If I were only 
@ woman myself, I would take down my 
hair and tell you all how we girls suffer. 
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Then you would feel sorry for 


Catherine*. 


poor 


ROM time to time, the rotogravure sec- 
| pom of the Sunday newspapers carry 
pictures of prominent men and women, 
sandwiched between ski jumps and warships. 
Some of those are going to be historical 
characters. Look them over. Do they look 
godlike? Does the very able Queen of Hol- 
land look like a goddess? She looks like a 
laundress to many an American, if I know 
anything about it. Why, I remember seeing 
a collection of photos of all the royal fam- 
ilies in Europe who had gathered together 
for someone’s birthday. Transplant them 
from their courtly halls and put them in 
an employment agency and few of them 
would be able to place at any more dis- 
tinguished position than carting ashes. 


When you want to make historical char- 
acters come alive, don’t think of gold lace 
and glory. Think not of “Philip II,” but of 
a wastrel young millionaire you know who 
is squandering money foolishly. Think not 
of “Empress Eugenie,” but of a stilted so- 
ciety woman who thinks in formulae and 
who does not know what is happening. 
Think of Edward VII as your local barber. 
He was like that. Too gabby and never 
got anything done properly. Think of 
Queen Victoria as the fat country girl your 
wife has just fired for falling over the 
chairs while serving dinner. 

Writing an historical novel is a lot of fun 
if you don’t take it too seriously, and if 
you don’t have to live on the proceeds. I 
can easily imagine that living off an historical 
novel would be a financial state that would 
shortly have you stealing the neighbor’s milk 
and eating the camembert out of their mouse 
traps. 

Prejudice, dishonesty, deceit—of course 
they run rampant through history and 
usually through historical novels. But, as 
a fairly good chronological liar, I must say 
prejudice and dishonesty are half the fun 
of writing historical novels. People may 
curse you for it, but think of all the fun 
you have cursing their ancestors. 





*And by the Lord Harry himself, that is one 
of the secrets of good characterization whether 
practised by Minna Bardon or Fleming Healy. 



























































Let’ s Talk About 
Your Story 


LOND 


You have written a story. 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive money for 
it. When you mail this story off to an editor: two questions 
are in your mind: (1) To which editor should I send this? 
(2) How much is this story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: (1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay down 
good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor, you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of Writer’s Dicest 
is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the particular story 
that you send us. These are some of the many points we 
answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader 
can recognize, and understand. Are the character’s 
problems the kind of problems the magazine’s readers 
meet themselves? 


@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


@ Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this now? 


@ Does the author know his subject, and is he enthused 
enough over it so that the reader shares the same 
enthusiasm ? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first 
three pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager 


that the reader gets his point that he uses a black- 
board pointer? 


@ Has this author native literary talent? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other points par- 
ticularly applicable to your own story is meat and drink to 
the sincere free lance writer. The Criticism Department of 
Writer’s Dicest does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in helping thousands 
of writers to success. May we help you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus the fee for 
criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 5,000 words the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand words. 


Let us work on one of your seri: ts 
io 
COIs 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Writer’s DicEst Cincinnati, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 11) 
literary critics, but because they had no ad- 
vertising medium by which they could con- 
tact prospective clients, I had no knowledge 
of their existence. 

If I had had the WriteErR’s DIGEsT as a 
trade magazine and Mr. D’Orsay’s assistance 
as a critic to help me when I started, I 
would have stepped out of the law business 
years sooner than I did. 

When I started writing, I tried to make 
an analysis of the work of those authors 
who were then selling in quantity, to deter- 
mine why their stuff was clicking consistent- 
ly. It took many hours of reading and labor- 
ious analysis, and, when I had finished, the 
result was unsatisfactory, since | knew no 
more about analyzing a story than I did about 
writing one. A series of articles such as you 
are now publishing would have been of the 
greatest value to me. 

With aids to the author such as now exist, 
hundreds of new authors would break into 
consistent sales if they had guts enough to 
stay with it. I don’t know why so many of 
them give up, unless it’s because things are 
so easy. Within the last five years, | have 
seen the work of several beginners whose 
stuff was infinitely better than the work | 
turned out when I was beginning; yet only 
one of these persons has waded through the 
flood of rejections to regular sales, and I 
don’t think he would have done it if I hadn't 
convinced him he would drag down ultimate 
dividends from the time spent in writing 
rejected stories. 

This is an angle beginners almost invar- 
iably overlook. 

Time spent in writing rejected stories will 
eventually be highly remunerative if a 
writer will stay with it and prorate his in- 
come over a reasonable period. In my own 
case, at the end of my first five years of 
writing, every hour spent at my typewriter 
averaged more than twenty dollars. This 
included the time spent on stories that were 
rejected, as well as those that were accepted. 

Tim spent turning out yarns which didn’t 
click was merely a part of the total time 
investment in a profession I had determined 
to learn. I spread the average over a five- 
year period because I figured that would 
be a reasonable period of apprenticeship. 
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When my friends smiled patronizingly at Gorham Munson, formerly an advisory editor of 
ad- a Ss alt wnlecitiaiae © oleae id the Bookman and Doubleday, Doran Co., joined 
on- my growing ple O nye ay sas , the staff of Thomas Y. Crowell Company, as an 
d “Five years from now I'll be selling stories.” editorial adviser on the trade list. 
Be If the Writer’s Dicest, Mr. D’Orsay 
his articles had been available to me, I’d 
sa and . , Doubleday, Doran announces that it has awarded 
‘aie have made it that much sooner. not one, but two $1,000 first prizes in the Double- 
- ERLE STANLEY GARDNER, day, Doran-Story Magazine $1,000 Prize Novel 
ai, . J d : 
, I i ia Contest which closed November !st. The winners 
California. are Dorothy McCleary for her novel “Not For 
1eSs are oro =. i F i 
Heaven,’ and Edward Anderson for his “Hungry 
Men.” 
ake Sir: ; : “Not For Heaven” is a vivid, tender, realistic 
lors Thanks for the note you carried stating we had and humorous study of a sharp, rudely sentimental 
ter a check for H. P. Cash. You sure have the cir- old woman whose affections are centered in her 
wil culation because we found him at once. contrary old horse, Ned. It is a timeless story. 
>nt- We need serials up to 50,000 words in install- “Hungry Men,’ on the other hand, has the 
)or- ments of 3 to 5,000. Royalty payment. urgency of today’s news. It is a picture of the 
te Hottywoop NewsPaPEerR SYNDICATE, lives led by, the —e young a — — 
ae N : . grown up during the depression and have been 
no 825 North Ardmore, Hollywood. driven to the hobo trails and flop houses in their 
out search for work. 
: Miss McCleary comes from Washington, D. C. 
you A HUMOR COURSE FOR $1.00! After leaving George Washington University, she 
the This 1s the era of humor. People want to get away from the serious- played on the vaudeville stage, and in stock in 
we ec onet demand tee eae ee Se hee re New York City. Later she wrote for a newspaper 
‘ist Here 8 a complete and thorough analysis of every known type of syndicate. 
ist, J] tamer (cage Sokes, skits, ght, verse, epigrama, wit, cartoon ides, Edward Anderson is a young Texan who boasts 
into ae enenenate aS Leaear. SFO Chew you ee se thems eensngiens Cherokee Indian blood on his mother’s side. He 
: to aaa eee le made his professional debut as a prize fighter 
, of CHAUTAUQUA WRITERS INSTITUTE but as the fight was a draw, he deserted the pro- 
Box 104 Jamestown, New York fession for story writing. 
are 
ave 
lose 
k I 
the 
dl That’s the news I sent to Mr. Field of Brooklyn, New York a 
dn’t few days ago. The check was in payment for the first story 
rate Mr. Field ever sold. Here’s part of his reply to my letter: 
; “Believe me, Mr. Thomas, I’ll be everlastingly grateful to 
Ing ou. I’d never have been able to make that sale without your 
you. y 
patient help. Other critics had told me I had talent but 
: YOU were the one to show me how to apply it.” 
var- isle PP" 3 
Talent isn’t enough. Sales are usually the result of creative 
: talent plus professional training. A hundred little tricks of 
will the writing trade invariably stand between the new writer and 
roa the editor’s check. 
in- _I can show you these tricks. I can do this because I take the 
time to be specific. I have no assistants: each manuscript has 
wn my individual attention. I not only point out your faults and 
of your virtues but I tell you when and where they occur. I mark 
see your manuscripts paragraph by paragraph, thus showing you 
‘ in complete detail where you achieve the professional touch 
This and where your work is amateurish. I analyze your plot, your 
ere treatment, your construction. Finally, I find your markets. 
ted Send me one of your stories. Within one week I'll return it to you with the most careful, 
3s analytical and helpful paragraph by paragraph criticism you could possibly obtain anywhere. 
dn't You’re the judge! If you don’t feel that I’ve helped, your fee is refunded. Send for my 
ime free booklet: Telling and Selling Your Stories. 
ned Introductory rates: One dollar per 
=— thousand words. With your first 
ve story send along an extra one— 
yuld and I'll give the second story -~ 
¢ u itici, e 
: 2067 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY far. {Free 
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ber lst—at 37 Ethel Avenue, Mill Valley, 
California. 

New Western Magazine and New Detec- 
tive Magazine are the new titles under which 
Roy de S. Horn’s pulps are now displayed. 
These were formerly titled Two-Book De- 
tective and Two-Book Western. The ad- 
dress is still 80 Lafayette Street. 

Metropolis, 45 Clinton Street, Newark, 
N. J., has folded up and retired without 
returning manuscripts. Lawrence M. Jonas, 
the editor, evidently gets the letters of com- 
plaint, but at this writing hasn’t done any- 
thing about them. Why don’t would-be 
imitators of New Yorker look up that 
article in Fortune last year which revealed 
what it costs to put over a successful smart 
weekly? You can’t buy good stuff cheaply. 

Another new address is that of The Scho- 
lastic Coach, which shifted from 155 East 
Forty-fourth Street over to 250 East Forty- 
third Street. 

And 154 Nassau Street is the new ad- 
dress of Your Astrology Magazine, edited 
by Marion M. Drew. This used to be lo- 
cated at 258 Broadway. 

The Catholic magazine, The Common- 
weal, also has a new editorial address, 386 
Fourth Avenue. 


Kansas City Markets 
RELIGIOUS 


HIS group of magazines is mentioned 
first, because The Unity School of 
Christianity houses the greatest num- 

ber of active markets in Kansas City. All 
scripts should be mailed to 917 Tracy Ave- 
nue, Kansas City, Missouri. A list of their 
publications and respective editorial require- 
ments follows: 

Unity. Charles Fillmore, Editor. This is 
a monthly magazine of Christian meta- 
physics. Uses poems, fillers, articles, and 
true experiences that treat of Christian liv- 
ing. True stories should contain from 1,500 
to 3,500 words; serials, from 10,000 to 20,- 
000 words; articles, from 500 to 2,500 
words; verse, from 4 to 24 lines. Payment 


WRITER’s DIGEST 





is made on acceptance, at about twenty-five 
cents a line for verse, and not less than one 
cent a word for prose. 


Weekly Unity. Lowell Fillmore, Editor, 
Devoted to “teaching practical Christianity, 
the sort of Christianity that helps in every- 
day life.” It wants poems, fillers, and ar- 
ticles. Poems should be short; articles, not 
more than 1,500 words long. Rates, on ae. 
ceptance, about twenty-five cents a line for 
verse; not less than one cent a word for 
prose. 

Wee Wisdom. Jane Palmer, Editor. A 
monthly for boys and girls. Uses poems and 
stories of “optomistic, constructive trend, 
stories that inspire kindliness, industry, and 
obedience.” Short stories should range from 


400 to 1,200 words; serials, about 6,000 
words. Slang, dialect, and baby talk are 
taboo. Rates, on acceptance, twenty-five 


cents a line for verse; one cent a word for 
prose. 

Good Business (formerly Christian Busi- 
ness). Francis J. Gable, Editor. A monthly, 
designed to show that application of the 
teachings of Jesus Christ will solve all busi- 
ness problems. Especially wants accounts 
of the actual experiences of persons who 
have successfully applied the Jesus Christ 
teachings in business; methods of applica 
tion should be given in detail. No fiction is 
considered. Articles should contain 1,000 to 
1,200 words. Payment, on acceptance, at 
approximately one cent a word. No verse. 

Progress (formerly Youth). Ernest C. 
Wilson, Editor. Features interviews that 
show how well-known persons are applying 
the principles that are taught by the Unity 
School of Christianity (1,000 to 2,500 
words) ; articles that give the Unity view- 
point on current topics (500 to 1,500 
words) ; fiction that not only entertains but 
also points to harmonious ways of living 
(1,500 to 4,000 words); poems that give 
an added realization of God’s goodness. 
Payment, on acceptance, one cent a word 
for prose and twenty-five cents a line for 
verse. 

Note the following advice, when writing 
for this house: “Material used is construc: 
tive, generous, unbiased by creed or sect. 
Stories taken from life are especially de 
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sired.” Use of incident and illustration in 
articles strikes the right note. 

Taboos: Articles dealing with laying on 
of hands, manipulations, material remedies, 
giritism, black magic, numerology, death, 
and negative topics. 

@ The Nazarene Publishing Co., sponsored by The 
Church of the Nazarene, has headquarters at 2923 
Troost Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 

This house puts out the three juvenile maga- 
zines: Junior Joys, Sunshine, and Youth’s Com- 
rade, which have been in the market for suitable 
contributions of stories and articles. However, 
Miss Mabel Hanson of the editorial department 
wishes it known that these three magazines have 
been flooded with material recently and will not 
be in the market for “some time”. Details and 
requirements of these publications will be stated 
when the company is ready to buy once more. 

Young People’s Journal and an adult magazine, 
organs of this same church, are closed to outside 
contributors. 

General ; 

Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri. E. A. Weis- 
haar, Editor. Monthly. Wants _ stories 
(1,000 to 3,500 words) of romantic type 
with plenty of action; articles of interest to 
the woman in the small town—to 1,500 
words. Naturally, household economics is 
the popular article theme here. Short verse 
of an inspirational nature is also desired. 
Rates, on acceptance or shortly thereafter, 
are: one-fourth to one cent per word for 
stories and articles; ten to twenty-five cents 
per line for poetry. (Mr. Weishaar men- 
tioned the necessity of that stamped return 
envelope. ) 


; _ Class 
Foreign Service, 34th and Broadway 
Streets, Kansas City, Missouri. Barney 


Yanofsky, Editor. This monthly is the offi- 
cial organ of The Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and uses articles and fiction of interest to 
War veterans. These should range between 
2,500 to 3,000 words. Foreign Service has 
received interesting material from young 
men who did not serve in the World War, 
but were old enough to catch the spirit. 
Therefore, the doors of this publication are 
opened a little wider than those of most 
class magazines. Rates, from two cents a 
word up, vary with the interest and timeli- 
hess of articles. No verse is used. 

Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri. E. A. Weis- 
haar, Editor. A monthly, using short ar- 
ticles on latest developments in science, in- 
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Beginners 


Only 
SX. 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 


plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 
RADUATES of the _ Beginner’s 


Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 





Address 





City State 

















*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 


story course sold by a reliable institution. 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 


Money- 





SONG WRITING 


for 
TALKING PICTURES AND MUSIC 
PUBLICATION 


Songs in pictures have definitely become a permanent 
feature thereby creating a constant market for suitable 
songs. Our Sales Service has successfully placed songs 
fer our clients, which we serviced, for usage in Talking 
Picture Productions at the Hollywood Studios, each one 
being a new song by a new writer. Well known movie 
stars have used them, while one number which we 
serviced, was used as a signature song in 24 feature 
productions. Other songs of our clients were placed by 
our Sales Service for publication with one of the larg- 
est music publishers in the United States on their 
standard royalty contract, while many other numbers 
have been used by leading west coast dance bands and 
played over the Pacific Coast Radio Stations, including 
NBC and CBS. Many of our elients inform us of hav- 
ing placed their songs for publication direct, after be- 
ing serviced by us, thereby definitely proving that 
every song we service can stand upon its own merits. 
THESE ARE SOME OF THE THRILLS that clients 
of our service are receiving. 


BIG ROYALTIES 
paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Thru our service HIT 
WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose music to your 
lyrics or lyrics to your music, secure U. S. Copyright 
registration and GUARANTEE to broadcast your song 
over our scheduled Radio program. Our Sales Service 
is on the ground here in Hollywood and knows Talking 
Picture and Music Publishing requirements. Intelligent 
submission of your song will therefore be made to a 
selected list of markets. This is YOUR opportunity! 
Don’t delay but write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
our 20-page instructive booklet giving full details of 
the most complete and practical Song Service ever 


offered. 
“ UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
683 Meyer Bidg., Western Ave., at Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


SONGWRITERS — POETS 


WE WANT ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS. 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO GET OUR 
OFFER FIRST. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS, Dept. W. D. 
Studio Building Portland, Ore. 


SONG POETS sis 


Submit your best poems to a progressive com- 
pany for free examination and report. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 
202 DALEURE BUILDING SALEM, INDIANA 





































































Song Poem or Melody Writers! 


One of America’s popular limelight songwriters with 
an amazing and bona fide record of achievements 
extending over a period of more than twenty years 
offers you a bona fide collaboration proposition. 
Send name and address immediately and be con- 
vinced. Seeing is believing. 


RAY HIBBELER, D103, 2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago 


MANY POEMS WANTED 


ln Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 

hen It’s Springtime in the Rockies and When You 
Play the Organ. Three poems examined free. Many 
of our customers like our latest plan of publication. 
Write today for particulars. You will like our offer. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “WD” Thomaston, Maine 
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vention, exploration; articles on automo- 
biles, aviation, radio, homemade articles, 
Should be illustrated with clear photographs, 
drawings or pencil sketches. Home work- 
shop projects, how-to-make-it articles, hints 
for handy men and boys, time, labor and 
money-saving suggestions, home-craft and 
repair—these are departments in JIlustrated 
Mechanics, and should furnish suggestions 
for contributors. From one to three dollars 
each is payment for drawings and photo- 
graphs; one-half to one cent a word for 
text of articles. (These are on acceptance.) 

Midwestern Druggist, New York Life 
Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri. J. Will Kelley, 





Editor. Monthly, and uses articles written 
by druggists and those very familiar with 
the drug merchandising business. Rates are 
around one-half cent per word. 

Radio 

The radio situation is not at all promis- 
ing due to so much previous unsuitable 
radio free lance material. 

WDAF, Kansas City Star station, 18th 
and Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri, | 
uses scripts from all three sources—staff | 
writers, advertising agencies, and free lance 
writers. Concerning rates: “the buyer and 
the marketer simply get together and agree 
upon terms.” 

WLBF, in Kansas City, Kansas, uses no 
dramatic scripts, etc., but professes to be “on 
the verge of a radical change in the near 
future.” You will be notified, if things open 
up here. 


KMBC, WHB, and KWKC do not care 





for scripts from outsiders. At KMBC, the 
usual advice to beginning radio writers wa‘ 
forthcoming which is given in such detal 
by Donald Becker in The Writer’s 193i 
Year Book. 
Greeting Cards 

Hall Bros., Inc., Grand Avenue and Wal 
nut at 26th St., Kansas City, Missouri. Mis 
Mary E. Johnson, Editor. At present, the; 
are in the market for Valentine and Easter 
material. However, they are always ready 
to buy unusually good material for all oc 
casions. Verses should be from two to eight 
lines, and should begin “interestingly and 
cleverly.” Hall Bros., Inc., has a good ft 
putation for promptness in reporting and 
pays fifty cents a line. 
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Trade and Class Markets 


By Joun P. Lyons 


Amusement Park Management, now at 
404 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. (Mo. 
25c). Illustrated articles, limited to 1,000 
words on general amusement park manage- 
ment, success ideas, operations, unusual pub- 
licity stunts, new rides, etc. Single informal 
snapshots of persons prominent in the 
amusement park world; their hobbies, pas- 
times, families, association groups and 
gatherings. News and views of new amuse- 
ment parks, rides, crowds, etc. Pay on pub- 
lication at le per word, $1.50 and up per 
photo. 

Florists Exchange, 448 W. 37th St., New 
York. (Wk. 15c). Directed to wholesale 
and retail nurserymen, grower and retail 
florist and retail seedmen. Specialise in the 
latest, “up-to-date developments in these 
trades” and want news photos as well as 
shot and pithy articles on new establish- 
ments, new delivery and other equipment, 
unusual window displays, advertising, new 
methods of performing the work to be done 
by florists, nurserymen and seedmen. Asso- 
ciation news and activities generally covered 
by own correspondents, but particularly like 
informal snapshots such as hobbies, pas- 
times, families, etc., of persons prominent 
in their groups, of such photos “they can- 
not get enough.” Pay on publication at $5 
per 1,000 words, also cost of photos, “but 
this must be very reasonable. 

Fire Engineering, 24 W. 40th St., New 
York. (Mo. 25c). Directed to Fire Chiefs 
throughout the country. Want photos and 
brief articles on new ideas in fire fighting, 
rescue work and on firemen’s compensation 
and pension schemes. Has a department 
“Volunteer Fire Departments” using photos 
with short captions on such. Another de- 
partment titled “Recent Important Fires” 
use photos with short recital of facts, dam- 
age, accidents to firemen, etc. Pay on pub- 
lication at Yc per word, $3 per photo. 

Beverage News, 302 Broadway, New 
York. (Mo. 20c). Directed to “the whole 
beverage field” state most material is “sent 
to us,” but buy occasional news items which 
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FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my service will sell ’em. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER 


REPTON KENTUCKY 




















WE MAKE NO CHARGE 


- . » For reading your manuscript and making a report 
as to its sales possibilities. We are anxious to secure 
Short Stories, Novels and Radio Plays; also Motion Pic- 
ture Stories for personal presentation to Hollywood 
Studios. We will sell your work if it can be sold; if 
unsuitable it will be promptly returned. Ten per cent 
commission on sales; nominal handling charge. Unex- 


celled revision and typing service. Let us be the means 

of starting you on the road to success. 

must accompany all work submitted. 
WESTERN WRITERS’ BUREAU 

Suite 610-A, Hillstreet Bildg., Los Angeles, California 


Return postage 








NOTICE TO AUTHORS 


We are in immediate need of original plays, plot 
ideas, dramatic sketches and stories. Prompt pay- 
ment on all material accepted is assured. All un- 
accepted manuscripts to be returned must be accom- 
panied by a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


HOLLYTOWN ART THEATRE 
1743 North New Hampshire Hollywood, Calif. 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


first sheet. 
30c per 1000) 
Special rates) 






accurately. Extra 
One carbon copy. 
Mailed fiat. 


Manuscripts copied 
Minor corrections. 
words. Poetry lc per line. 
on longer manuscripts. 
RUTH M. HURLEY 


239 N. Illinois St. Indianapolis, Ind. 








MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 
typed, carbon and du- 
plicate outside pages free; 50c per thousand words; 
rates for book lengths. Poetry 2c per line. Minor 
corrections (if requested). Mailed flat. Postage 
one way. Fee should accompany manuseript. In- 
quiries invited. 


LAURA G. MUNDY 
1105 Maple Street Celumbla, S$. C. 





A STRAIGHT - FORWARD 
SALES SERVICE 


HETHER you are an experienced writer or 

a beginner seeking your first literary 
agency connection you can use our sales service. 
The Central Marketing Service is a literary 
agency in the strictest sense of the term. 

We have no “plots” or courses of instruction. 
We do not engage in revision or collaboration. 
Our business is exclusive—the sale of worth- 
while manuscripts. If we feel that your work 
requires revision before sale, we will tell you, 
but will not undertake revision unless there is 4 
guaranteed market for the script. When you 
send us your story, poem or book for marketing 
yo umay be certain of an unnbiased opinion. 

We have prepared an attractive booklet de- 
tailing our sales service. In addition, it contains 
information that should be in the possession of 
every author. It will be mailed without charge 
upon request. Send your name and address to 


CENTRAL MARKETING SERVICE 
949 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HBALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘eream’’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, ete. Also win- 
ning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1.00 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Writers and Authors! 


Neatly and accurately typed manuscripts bring more 
profits. Why not try me? Prompt, efficient service 
at reasonable rates. 


IOLA WALTON 


Rosebush, Mich. Route No. 3 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate, and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor eorrections in spell- 
ing, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. Mailed 
Forty cents 1000 words. 20% discount on 20,000 or over. 
Poetry, 2c per line. Quality work since 1932. 
NORMA E, ROSE 


4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








PHOTO-MARKETS == THIRD Epimion 
A better marketing guide, arranged in groups, 
listing 1500 markets for photographs—trades 
news and other articles, with or without pho- 
tos. Illustrated material sells easiest—make 
your camera pay. Send postpaid, for fifty 
cents. Descriptive circular ‘10-W” free. 
Md. 


JOHN P. LYONS, Box 25, Baltimore, 








Months $ 
for 


Special Introductory Offer 
Golden Book Magazine 


‘HE one magazine that prints only 

the best regardless of when it was 
written. Stories, fiction, poems, short 
plays and special features of all kinds. 


In the March issue you will find lusty 
tales by Guy de Maupassant, Boccaccio, 
Gouverneur Morris, Herodotus and 
Sewell Ford as well as many others by 
prominent writers. 


Le SS mt Se ce ee Se 


GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE WD 4-35 
233 Fourth Ave., New York 


Inclosed please find $1 for an introductory six months’ 
subscription to Golden Book. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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are paid for at publication “rates depending 
upon importance.” 

Broadcasting Magazine, 870 National 
Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. (Semi-Mo. 
lic). Purely a trade paper circulating 
among radio station and network executives 
and engineers, radio advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies. Do not use program or 
artist’s puffs. Want only news with a trade 
angle, items about radio business, successful 
campaigns, unique ideas, etc. Prefer query 
first. Pay $3 each for good photographs to 
interest this group. No word rate given. 

The Lamp, Bi-Monthly House Organ of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
is now located at 30 Rockefeller Plaza. Text 
is generally entirely staff written, but they 
do buy an occasional outside photograph, 
professional scenic views of modern in- 
dustrial and scientific wonders, oil well 
views, petroleum uses, occasional scenic pic- 
tures from “foreign countries in which they 
operate.” Usual price, with credit line is 


$3 each. 
Motor, now at 5%2 Madison Ave., New 
York. (Mo. 50c). A high class trade 


journal read principally by car dealers, serv- 
ice station and repair shop operators. Most 
of material is staff written or on assignment 
by persons with considerable automobile 
business background. Use an_ occasional 
well-done article from the free-lance with 
ideas that the little dealer or shop can profit- 
ably adopt along the lines of management, 
operation and merchandising. Lengths 500 
to 2,000 words for which they pay $5 to $35 
on acceptance, photos at $2 to $5, according 
to merit. 

Associated Press News Photo Service, 
383 Madison Ave., New York, is interested 
in new and feature pictures ranging 
all the way from spot news to exclusive 
material suitable for rotogravure use. Pay 
on acceptance $5 and up for pictures of 
established exclusivity, and $3 for routine 
news pictures. Exclusive material may be 
submitted to the New York office. Persons 
having available spot news or routine news 
pictures should get in touch with the bureau 
correspondent nearest them. Prints 7x9 will 
serve but negatives are preferred. 

Washington Post, Washington, D. C., buy 
free-lance local photos for the Sunday roto 
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section. Buy spot news if with suitable fea- 
ture section story. High standard articles 
on politics or most any subject of national 
interest, any length but must have a news 
angle. Prefer 5x7 to 8x10 glossy prints for 
which they pay $2 to $3 for good profes- 
sional work. 

American Architect is now at 572 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. (Mo. $1). A high 
class trade paper appealing to the architect. 
Because of the technical nature of its mate- 
rial, buy little outside. 

American News Trade Journal, 1381 
Varick St., New York. House organ of the 
American News Company. Editor, Arthur 
Tienken, advises “they get so much mate- 
rial from their 216 branches than many 
times the quantity they can use.” 

A query to College Humor brings this 
from Dell. ‘‘We published only three issues 
and sorry to say the February is the last we 
will publish.” However, College Humor has 
been bought by Standard (22 W. 48th, N. 
Y. C.) and they will publish in fall, or 
before, 





Greeting Card Verse 


By Ira J. Gu.Bert 


“Submit no greeting card verse material until 
May 15,” writes Mr. Donald D. Simonds, Editor, 
George C. Whitney Company, 67 Union Street, 
Worcester, Mass. Mr. Simonds once advised: 
“We are not interested in the general run of verse 
material. Any one of our staff writers can grind 
out beautifully worded sentiments, perfect in every 
detail, on a moment’s notice. We are interested 
in novelty ideas and suggestions, and really out- 
standing sentiments that indicate a definite tie-up 
with some design.” Whitney pays 50c per line 
and reports are very prompt. 

The lase check received from Jessie H. McNicol, 
18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass., was for 
Thank You and Gift Card material. Gift and 
Thank You verses for this market should be sim- 
ple and the lines should be short—the shorter the 

tter. Miss McNicol advises, however, that her 
needs at this time are few. 50c per line is the 
rate. Reports within ten days. 

Landgraf, Editor, White « Wyckoff Manu- 
facturing Co., (Greeting Card Division), Holy- 
oke, Mass., writes: “We had planned being in 
the market for Everyday material, but due to ill- 
hess in the Editorial Department, we have had to 
shelve our plans.” They may begin buying some- 
time this month. The rate is 50c per line. Re- 
Ports are prompt. 

Brooklyn Art Publishing Co., 37-45 West 20th 
St, New York, N. Y., writes: “Sorry, but we are 
not in the market for verse material. Our de- 
signers are also verse w riters, and cards come to 
us with sentiments already printed on them.” 
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SONGWRITERS: 

My own published songs are the best. ee. x 4. ability. No doubt 
you’ve heard “NEVADA MOON,” GHT MEM’ 

ps: arco BILL,” “‘ fo; GOING BACK tO THE SMOKYS,” 
“I’M SORRY MY DREAM CAME TRUE,” etc., on radio. I run a 
STRICTLY RELIABLE SERVICE, REASONABLY PRICED. I do 
piano, orchestra, uke arranging; composing, copywork, etc. No so- 
called ‘‘placing, publishing, criticism or 50-50’ propositions. No 
“fame and fortune’ hokum. Just recognized talent honestly applied 
to dressing up professionally the ideas of those in the market for 

good er work. Where can you beat that? Write Today (Enclose 
stamp). 

Lon Healy Liberty Theatre Colorado Springs, Colo. 


POEMS ¢- SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and Songs for Immediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with all inquiries or material submitted. 

M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


Dept. O. D. Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 











Every Known Market 


The editorial requirements of every known reliable 
market for free lance writers appears in the book 
“The Writer's Market", 1935 edition just published by 
WRITER'S DIGEST. 


Every market is classified, indexed and easily found. 
In each instance the name of the editor, the address 
of the market, the editorial requirements, and the 
rates paid are given. The book is sent postpaid for 
$3.00 and is sold on a ten day money back guar- 
antee. 


"The Writer's Market" covers all markets for fiction, 
books, radio, verse, articles, jokes, movies, plays, 
readings, cartoons, texts, and songs. In addition, 
many extra features are included on piracy, plagiar- 
ism, writer's clubs, etc. 


"The Writer's Market" has been reviewed, without a 
single adverse criticism by 250 newspapers and maga- 
zines. Such a magnificent press can only be gained 
through value. 


Order your copy of "The Writer's Market" now and 
have all your entire customer list in front of you. 
Price $3.00. 


v 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FREE! 


Ten sheets of carbon paper free with each or- 
der; and in addition, a 75c typewriter ribbon free 
if your order is over $2.50! 

Strong, kraft envelopes, 25 9x12 and 25 
914%4x12%, $1.40; 25 6x9 and 25 6%x9%, 95c; 50 
No. 10 and 50 No. 11, $1. 

Hammermill paper, 8%x11, light, $1.25 a ream 
of 500 sheets; heavy, $1.60. Rag-content Bond, 
$2.25. Second sheets, 75c a ream. West of Rockies, 
add 10%. 

Samples, 5c. Scale to weigh mss., 50c. 

THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 

DOLLAR SPECIAL: 100 sheets, Ripple Hammer- 
mill Bond, and 20 envelopes (10 9x12 and 10 
9%x12%) $1. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 





Pay Us With Stories 


Which We Help You Write 


We will furnish you six sure-fire formulas, help you 
write ten short stories around them, and take five 
of the completed stories for our sole pay. This is 
the step-by-step collaboration which you have long 
wanted. Write us for complete details and the 
names and addresses of those we have helped. We 
require a $5 deposit to insure the safe return of our 
formulas. The deposit is returned to you when the 
assignments are completed. 

% Established in 1928 

%* Continuous advertising in the Digest 

% 1700 satisfied clients 

% Chamber of Commerce Reference 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
CAPE GIRARDEAU - - ~- MISSOURI 








An Announcement of Importance 
We syndicate our own material and have now in- 
augurated a service for beginning writers. No mat- 
ter what field ef writing you are interested in we 
can help you to get your work into print if it 
shows promise. Send stamp. 


AMERICAN WRITERS GUILD 
P. O. Box 1133 Birmingham, Ala. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


According to editorial requirements. Prompt serv- 
ice. Carbon copy. Corrections in spelling and minor 
corrections in grammar. Mailed flat. Inquiries wel- 


—* 40c per thousand words. Poetry, le per 
ine. 

MISS LEONA STERBA 
CARMEN OKLAHOMA 








THE PLOT BUILDER! 
An endless source 

of plot suggestions for short 50c 

stories, short shorts, movies, etc. 

Compact and complete. Postpaid 

Bluegrass Bureau, 4148 South Ave., Silverton, O. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed, carbon free, 35c per 
thousand words, rates above 20,000 words. Poetry 
le per line. Minor corrections. Mailed flat, postage 
one way. First class work guaranteed. Inquiries 


invited. 
MARY JEAN GRIFFIN 
5469 Ross, Apt. 36 Dallas, Texas 














HE ms Select the course that has trained scores 
goITOM) of men and women to become successful 
i authors. S. T. C.’s professional, construc- 
—<—<A tive training and services will—if any- 
thing can—help you to earn money by your writing. 
Use the coupon to request free book, “The Way 
Past the Editor.” 4 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

Without obligation send me a copy of the free 
book, “The Way Past the Editor.” 
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Mr. Theodore Markoff, Editor, The Paramount 
Line, 109 Summer St., Providence, R. I., has been 
buying Valentine and Everyday material. Clever 
novelty ideas for both lines will find a welcome 
with him. It has been my experience that Para- 
mount favors short line material. 25c per line, 
Report in about three weeks. 

George S. Carrington Company, 2432 Fullerton 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl., buys only General Christ- 
mas and Valentine material during April, May and 
June, paying a rate of 25c per line and reporting 
within one month. ¢ 

C. R. Swan, Editor, Quality Art Novelty Co, 
Inc., Eveready Bldg., Thompson Avenue and Man- 
ley St., Long Island City, N. Y., advises: “We 
are in the market for Mother’s Day, Easter and 
Graduation verses. Easter material should make 
no mention of ‘spring’ or ‘flowers’ and sentiments 
should be in plain, simple language. No flowery 
lines, please.” Quality Art pays 25c per line. Re- 
port within two weeks. 

“We are in the market for general and relative 
Birthday material,” writes The Keating Company, 
Laird-Schober Building, Philadelphia, Pa. This 
market usually favors general material. 

Miss Hannzh Trauring, Editor, Gatto Engraving 
Company, 52 Duane Street, New York, N. Y,, 
was buying Easter material during March, and it 
is just possible outstanding sentiments may find a 
welcome with her at this time. Gatto pays 50c per 
line. Reports are rather slow. 

Mr. Rose, Editor, The Rose Company, 24th and 
Bainbridge Strect, Philadelphia, Pa., was called 
out of town and Rose did not buy the first couple 
of weeks in March. However, they are in the 
market at this time for outstanding material. Mr. 
Rose will buy really different sentiments for any 
occasion at any time, but ordinary stuff only adds 
another rejection slip to your collection. Rose 
pays 25c per line. Reports are prompt. 

Mr. Fred Luetters, Editor, Metropolitan Litho- 
Publishing Company, 167 Bow Street, 
Everett, Mass., is still buying outstanding Every- 
day material. He will consider humorous ideas 
at any time. 

Due to the fact a number of writers complained 
Artcraft Greeting Card Company, 142 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y., had failed to report on material 
submitted to them, I wrote to Mr. D. Halpern, 
Proprietor, and he replied as follows: ‘Your let- 
ter has just been called to the wrifer’s attention 
and we are thoroughly incensed that there has been 
such a neglect of duty in this firm, Tlie entire 
correspondence relative to verses was in the hands 
of an assistant, who was discharged from this firm 
a week ago. Not until his successor took charge 
and checked over old files did we learn of the 
facts vou disclose. We are immediately returning 
all unused verses and sending checks for all verses 
used by us. We beg you to kindly understand the 
situation this has put us in, and of which the firm 
had no knowledge. 

“We have been in business over twenty years 
and never has a situation like this arisen before. 
It is a certainty it will never happen again.” 

A number of readers have been kind enough to 
advise that Artcraft has paid off at a 25c-per-line 
rate, in line with Mr. Halpern’s letter. 

Miss Mary E, Johnson, Editor, Hall Brothers 
Inc., Grand Avenue and Walnut at 26th, Kansai 
City, Mo., at last advice was still in the market 
for Valentine, Easter and Everyday material. Hall 
pays 50c per line. Reports within ten days. 
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Other firms presumably in the market at this 
time are: Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. All types, but Rust 
buys the majority of their Christmas material 
from January to June; McKenzie Engraving Com- 
pany, 1010 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Everyday, Easter, Mother’s Day; The Bromifield 
Publishers, 12 High Street, Brookline Village, 
Mass. Valentine, Easter, Everyday; Buzssa-Car- 
dozo, 2503 West Seventh St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
All types, but they were especially interested in 
Christmas material in December, so they are un- 
doubtedly buying for other lines at this time; The 
Bussa Company, Craftacres, Minneapolis, Minn. 
All types. Bussa is usually building their Christ- 
mas line at this time, however; RK. R. Heywood 
Company, Inc., 263 Ninth Avenue, New York City. 
Christmas, at last report. 


Radio Letter 


By Jack HANLEY 


It is always a good policy for the free-lance to 
take due notice of current trends in the market 
at which he aims. This is particularly true of 
radio, with practically all stations unanimous in 
requesting writers to check on their programs and 
avoid sending scripts that imitate current offerings. 

There is a renewed interest in the hitherto 
amateur radio writer. Among the most popular 
features on the air is Major Bowes’ Amateur 
show, on WHN, New York; a program that has 
aroused more interest, fan mail and phone calls 
than most commercial programs. Major Bowes is 
taking his show to WEAF on the National Broad- 
casting Co. chain March 24th, which will give it 
a national scope. WHN, however, will continue 
the Amateur Night under another master of cere- 
monies whose identity is, at this writing, still un- 
decided. 

Of even more interest to the writer is WBNX’s 
amateur script writers program which has been 
mentioned in this space before and which offers 
the beginning writer a chance to hear his work 
on the air. Every script is broadcast by a profes- 
sional cast, regardless of its merit. And the Conti 
Co, has a commercial amateur hour on WOR 
every Sunday at 5:00 p. m. 

This would tend to substantiate radio’s claim 
that new talent—both in writers and reformers— 
Is constantly sought. All of these amateur pro- 
grams have been instrumental in bringing really 
good talent to light from time to time. The WBNX 
script. writer’s program has unearthed several 
really good scripts, some of which have since found 
placement—and by amateurs. The answer is ob- 
vious; if your work really has merit and is sent 
to the proper markets it can be sold! 

The Conti show, on WOR differs from Major 
Bowes’ program in that they have never used the 
gong” idea, which is the radio equivalent of the 
hook !—every show being rehearsed in advance and 
Presented in a way to give the performers every 
Opportunity. It has been on the air for over 26 
weeks conducted by the genial master of cere- 
monies, O. E. MacIntyre and Miss Anne Brae who 
1S a writer and producer of radio programs. Miss 
Tae was the writer of the “Good as Gold” pro- 
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Do You Need Help 
With Your Screen Story? 


Are your ideas for a scenario discarded 
because you do not know how to present 
them? 

Writers must know the needs of the 
screen story. Part of my service is de- 
signed to assist you with this very problem, 
and sixteen years in the industry have 
shown me the value of this help. 

Not only do I SELL good stories to the 


studios, but equally important, I help you 
create salable scenarios out of YOUR 
material! 


I do not need to stress the demand of 
producers for original, clever, outstand- 
ing stories—my 1934 sales of over 
$50,000 testify to this. 

I do want YOU to help me supply the 
studios with the stories they are seeking. 


Write today for FREE booklet. 


No copyright or revision scheme! 





ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 


Dept. WD 


Caught Short on Short Shorts! 


But handling all lengths also (JUST PLACED TWO BOOKS 
WITH LOTHROP, LEB, SHEPARD CO.!) Bdit. requests 
for 600-700 wd. shorts, 5c; many 1000 wd. shorts; 1006-1460 
wd. shorts; 1400-4000 wd. stories, 3c; 25,000 wd. serial, ete., 
ete. Books $10, novelette $5. 


And One More Menth Only, Any Length Story, $1! 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
114 Chester Drive Danville, Illinois 


WRITER'S NEW DEAL 


Let “Five Easy Lessons in Short Story Writing” 
lay the foundation of a successful career. Graded 
exercises. Market guide attached to book. Also 
certificate which entitles you to avail yourself of 
author’s criticism service. Price $1. 


CLARION PUBLISHING CO. 
Suite 502W., 201 N. Wells St. Chicago, Illinois 











FOR THOSE WHO WRITE 
A SERVICE OF DISTINCTION 


Editing, Revision, Criticism, Typing and Marketing 
for 80 cents a page. Typing only, 10 cents a page. 
ALTA WATSON 

270 Arthur Street Freeport, L. I., New York 








Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, 


these by experienced manuscript typist. Carbon 
copy furnished. Minor corrections. ’Scripts mailed 
flat. 4@c per 1,000 words. Special rate on books. 
Mimeographing. 

MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 

26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 
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> gram for United Profit Sharing coupons, writer 
Catholic Writer's Market Guide of the “My-T-Fine” commercial show for 5 years 
Latest information on markets and rates for stories and while quite a young woman is a veteran in 
trod. wade sonics eee bem ae radio with a background of years in the theatre. P 
laneous information for Catholic or non-Catholic Miss Brae was the writer of the first, musical 
writers in this field. Send One Dollar to script act on the air seven years ago: the “Checker 
es ae 2 ity 
ot. 5, HENNESSY ce yell ng A Ral 0 BF sgeogg vs 
P. O. Box 109 Brook will cons : 
veeive, Now York synopsis of 200 or 300 words. Please enclose re- DI 
POETS—BIRTHDAY SPECIALS turn envelope and don’t submit script acts. Miss to 
Send 2 {or ,8 months’ subscription, May -Desember, inclusive: of Brae has had some unfortunate experiences with qt 
2 fo ar’ 8 r + 
the following’ $1. books: (i) SIGNS AND MARKERS (2) verse the old plagiarism yegorcs a or grag 
SCHNIQUE SIMPLIFIED, (3) VERSE FORMS OLD AND e 7 . 2s] Fec rs 0883 
NEW, (4) SECRETS OF SELLING VERSE (1-2-3-4 Include 900 COUSH has no desire to subject herself to possible 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS), (5) THE PRACTICAL RHYMER, future annoyance. She asks me to request also M 
rhyme dictionary, (6) FIRST AID FOR FICTIONISTS, with ‘ ° J 7 rriters -all i ® 
market list. For other Specials, Prize Program, etc., send self- that local (New York) writers do not call in per D 
addressed, stamped envelope. Specials good April and May only. son with scripts or ideas. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A_ National Magazine of Poetry + + pe 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; $2 a year, 25c a copy) ° : 
702 North Vernon Street Dallas, Texas The General Broadcasting Company, listed here A 
last month as being interested in scripts for elec- : 
WMNTED trical transcriptions have since closed and do not, Ve 
Rejected Short Stories and Fact Articles to rewrite. therefore, prevent a market for any scripts. Any tie 
Two thousand words or less—two dollars; additional change in the situation will be noted in this space. te 
seventy-five cents a thousand. Service includes * * * 
thorough revision, typing, and prompt return of ¢ tu 
manuscript to you postpaid. Another station which has been undergoing ch 
WRITERS’ AID SERVICE change is WMCA. Mr. Harry Pascoe, their new 
“The Pines” Asheville, N. C. Continuity Director since the station’s reversion to R; 
its original owner, Mr. Donald Flamm, tells me Bl 
that they no longer present a good market for fe 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS free-lance scripts. Their sustaining shows are not E 
° paid for and only those scripts which seem to have : 
Wanted — All Subjects good commercial possibilities are considered for M 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET purchase. Scripts in this category are held for Y 
MEADOR PUBLISHING possible placement with an advertising sponsor. ( 
co. Mr. Pascoe will also consider original basic ideas 
470 N. Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. for commercial shows in brief synopsis form. Ad- re 
dress Mr. Harry Pascoe, Station WMCA, 1597 a 
Broadway, New York City. a2 
TYPING SERVICE * * & fo 
By experienced author’s typist. Best quality bond paper, one = ° 7 > ray Jew Y itv 
carbon free, minor corrections if requested. Every page proof Station WOR, 1440 Broadway, New York City off 
read. 50c per thousand words, special rates on 15,000 or more buys acceptable scripts for paid sustaining pro- fo: 
words. grams as well as commercials. In submitting to A 
Mimeographing Letter Service this station remember that it is in the “big time AL 
MRS. E. W. PLEASANTS class and interested in work of the same calibre no 
1600 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. as the networks. They, too, do not wish anything eli 
remotely duplicating what they have on the air : 
and a check with current offerings is advised. Mr. stit 
CLARK (SUN-SATURN) EDSON Thorne, continuity director, likes “adult entertain- be 
; ment”—which does not mean sex—and is not in- 3 
Sey acces aan all tae Soporte: -. . Gent's ter 1 ymmercial ideas in synopsis. All types Pic 
GOOD business! 30c per M.—15% off on novels erestec in co - : Synopsis. 4 b 
over 60 M. words. Poetry 6c per nine lines. Carbon of scripts, but only AA-1. er 
copy free. Good bond. Credit nil. * * * ' 
A VETERAN TYPIST, ME! Mr. G e head of 
r. George Barrie, formerly continuity hea Bo 
18 WALNUT COURT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | WFAS is now on the staff of WNEW. WEAS, ‘i 
| White Plains, New York, has not yet let down 
1 the bars on free-lance submissions. wo 
| APOLOGIZE!... * «8 8 Ge 
For being so busy SELLING that many clients’ reports have : j TB N i read all 
ca GG, Gas Ge te Ge at aeoes on Station WBT, Charlotte, N. C., will == i 
types of scripts for possible placement. Address 
RADIO SCRIPTS Continuity Director anc 
PERSONALLY. No ‘‘readers’’, courses, books or hokum, but y . * * * 
= eet ae thorough pactetne pA: pot 
ED alf-Hour NE-§ S, all ° a ae 
types: SERIALS, human-interest, love and action, synopsis free Don Becker’s radio writing article on the nov 
SHOWS episodes, and BASIC IDEAS FOR COMMERCIAL WrRiTER’s YEAR Book can’t be beat. It’s been a f 
JACK HANLEY long time coming, and needed by every sincere or 
Writer of over 300, brosdeast programs, visits LIVE radio mar- beginner. Also, and I hope the editor won't _ ma 
kets daily. (See DIO LETTER this issue.) Advance tips H Its to 
familial to cleats. this sentence out, writers who send scrij - pen 
e STORY WRITERS! . . . Sell both published and rejected radio stations that are not professional in appea : 
stories to radio . . . here’s an added market. ance, or whose letters of inquiry showed a sad lack Sire 
was | gel Jae ted ee wilt of trade information harm, by inference, every Lor 
other free lance radio writer. Hang around your Jot 
JACK HANLEY, Radio Script, Service tat 2 k lio writing 
1012 R. K. O. Building Radio City, N. Y local station, read a few books on radio v 
s and get the feel of the field before submitting. 
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The Book Publishers 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


Prize Novel Contests: 

The following prize contests for novels 
are now open; full details, rules, entry- 
blankets, etc., should be obtained by writing 
to the publishers sponsoring them, and re- 
questing full information. 

J. B. Lippincott Company — Mystery 
Magazine, in connection with the London 
Daily Mail and George G. Harrap & Com- 
pany, Ltd., offer a joint prize of $7,500 for 
American and British serial rights, and ad- 
vances against American and British royal- 
ties for book publication, for the best mys- 
tery novel of 70,000 to 100,000 words, fea- 
turing a new, swashbuckling, romantic crook 
character, like the immortal Robin Hood, 
Raffles, the Lone Wolf, Arsene Lupin, 
Black Shirt. Full details can be obtained 
from either the J. B. Lippincott Company, 
E. Washington Square, Philadelphia, or 
Mystery Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York. The contest closes on May 31st, 1935. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, 443 Fourth 
Ave., in connection with Pictorial Review, 
222 West 39th St., New York, announce the 
fourth First Novel Competition for 1935-36, 
offering a prize of $10,000, plus royalties, 
for a first novel of at least 50,000 words. 
Any American or Canadian author who has 
not published a novel in book form is 
eligible; published short stories do not con- 
stitute ineligibility. Full details, etc., can 
be obtained from either Dodd, Mead or 
Pictorial Review. The contest closes Octo- 
ber 15th, 1935. 

Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass., offer a prize of $5,000 for 
the most interesting unpublished American 
work submitted before October 1st, 1936. 
Get full details by writing to this firm. 

Doubleday-Doran of Garden City, N. Y., 
and John Long, Ltd., of London, offer 200 
pounds for the best mystery or detective 
novel of at least 80,000 words, received be- 
fore July 1st, 1935. More than one novel 
may be submitted by the same author, and 
pen names may be used if the author so de- 
sires. Manuscripts must be addressed: John 
Long, Doubleday Prize Novel Competition, 
John Long, Ltd., 35 Paternoster Row, E. C. 


Aprir, 1935 









LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do only 
one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction ability, 
whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise only sincere 
work to make you feel your fees to me were a Vv 
investment. Honest diagnosis of your Drospects ; thorough 
constructive criticism of fiction and articles; a ‘‘one-man’’ 
course of instruction—no set program but “entirely deter- 
mined by your individual needs. No assistants, marketing, 
poetry, plays or scenarios. An intensive four-lesson Course. 
Neither 4 nor 40 lessons can cover fiction, but this 

aims to set you on your feet and teach you to walk alone, 
guarding against mechanical rules, meeting your individual 
needs. Back of me are 25 years as magazine editor (Ad- 
venture, Delineator, ete.) and 6 as independent teacher 
critic; my standing is known, particularly as finder and 
developer of new writers; my three books are standard. 
Write for Booklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 











DO YOU PLOT? 


When you send me « story seript for overhauling you soon 
find out. Plot weakness is a common story fault. But plotting 
may be learned. And if you are stuck in the midst of story 
action—why, maybe I can untangle you as I have others. 
service circulars free. My eight concise preachments covering 
story writing, $1 bill. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
(Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser) 
Route 1 





$500 


...to a SIMPLIFIED FICTION 
WRITING STUDENT 
ANOTHER winner! Last month 


we told you about three winners in the 
WRITER’S DIGEST Contest who are 
SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING 6stu- 
dents. Now Charles S. Ryckman of Fre- 
mont, Nebraska, kas just captured second 
place out of a million entries, winning the 
$500 prize in the nation-wide Mt. Rushmore 
Memorial Contest. And as if that were not 
enough, we have just received, in the morn- 
ing mail, the news of four acceptances— 
first sales by four other students! Such sales 
evidence month after month must mean only 
one thing —that SIMPLIFIED FICTION 
WRITING students learn how to write to 
sell. 

SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING is 
not the usual academic, stereotyped course. 
Prepared by a popular author who has sold 
over 7 million words of material, and who 
is still selling at the rate of 45,000 words a 
month, it represents the condensed knowl- 
edge of years of actual selling. No marks, 
grades, or diplomas; just practical commer- 
cial training ... PLUS a marketing service, 
included FREE. 

Won't you fill out the coupon below? 
Find out what SIMPLIFIED FICTION 
WRITING can do for YOU. 


SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING 
-. Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 

am_ interested in learning more about SIMPLIFIED 
FICTION WRITING. Please send me complete informa- 
tion at no obligation to myself. 


Name 





Address 
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Do you feel the 


urge to write? Have you ever dreamed 
of expressing your ideas, observations and experi- 
ences in story form? Why not find out if you have 
dormant writing ability than can be developed into a 
money-making asset? Write today for Dr. Burton’s 
Analysis Test. It will reveal your Story-Writing 
ability, indicate your power to create characters 
that live, to understand human motives, etc. You 
will receive an expert critic’s frank opinion 

also complete information on the 


Richard Burton Cowse 

in Qeative Waiting 
This thorough training in Short Story Writing 
brings to the student the fulness and richness of 
Dr. Richard Burton’s wide experience and rare 
teaching ability. Dr. Burton’s gifted personality 
shines through the course in a manner that charms 


and inspires his students while it instructs them in 
the clearest and most straightforward manner. 


Many of Dr. Burton’s stu- 
dents have made a success at 
writing. Mrs. Hazel M,. Avery, 
Omaha, Neb., writes: “I am 
happy, indeed, to recommend 
your Course. I found it a very 
pleasant, practical way to study 
writing. Your direct personal 
help was always an _ inspiration 
to me. Though I have never 
been able to give my entire time 
to writing, I have sold con- 
sistently to some of the leading 
magazines—Better Homes and 
Gardens — People’s Popular 
Monthly—Good Homes—Eagle 
Magazine — The Home — Mc- 
Cail’s—Pictorial Review—etc. 

May Hall Thompson_ writes, 
“Since finishing Dr. Burton’s 
Short Story Course, I have 
had five short stories accepted. 
Dr. Burton’s Course is indeed 
thorough and practical.” 





Mrs. H. M. Avery 


A valuable reference library of short-story masterpieces 


is included with the course. You also receive complete 
personal criticism of eight of your short stories. Fill out 
and mail the coupon today. It may be the stepping stone 
to greater things for you, as it has for hundreds of others, 
No obligation, no salesman will call. 








RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Incorporated 

402-5 Burton Bldg., 1022 Nicollet Ave. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send your Free Analysis Test and information on 
Dr. Burton’s Course in Creative Writing. . 








Address 








WRITER’s DiGEstT 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers 


4, London. (Writers can save postage by 
sending such manuscripts to England as 
“commercial papers.” Inquire at your local 
postoffice. ) 

Ls ADDITION to being the home town 

of the Post, Philadelphia also harbors a 
number of book publishers, and so we run 
down across the Delaware this month for a 
look-see. All the following addresses are 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. J. W. Lippincott gave me the following 
information for WRITER’s DiGEsT readers: 

“This company, you know, publishes 
school and college textbooks, medical books 
and nursing texts, as well as everything un- 
der the head of general literature and juve- 
niles. At the moment we are looking for 
books of perennial interest in any field, 
those that can be kept alive by revision from 
time to time, or by the periodic recurrence 
of stimulating factors such as anniversaries, 
We also want the timely book, such as “Fire 
on the Andes” by Carlston Beals, which 
presents the seething atmosphere around 
Peru. We want novels that all ages can en- 
joy, and juveniles that are in some way dif- 
ferent from thousands that already are on 
the market. An excellent illustration of such 
a juvenile is Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars’ “The 
Book of Zoography.” 

“We find that the public is looking to the 
lending library for much of its light fiction, 
but it is buying non-fiction. We place biog- 
raphy with historical background in No. 1 
position, and exciting political treatises in 
No. 2. First novels are as good, and some- 
times better than other fiction, if they have 
the right stuff in them. But the trouble 
with most first novels is that they represent 
the practice, or learning period of an au- 
thor, and are not sufficiently mature to be 
digestible. Such should be discarded after 
they are written and never offered for pub- 
lication. It is the immature work that goes 
far to glut the market and discourage the 
reading public. 

“In a time of depression all publications 
have a harder time than in years of pros- 
perity, but the public is always willing to 
buy good, interesting books.” The J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company in collaboration with Mys- 
tery Magazine, The London Daily Mail and 
George Harrap & Company, Ltd. of Lon- 
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don, are running an international prize con- 
est for a mystery novel with a new 
“Raffles” type character, brief details of 
which you will find in the prize contest an- 
nouncements at the opening of this column. 

Around the corner from Washington 
Square, but several blocks by auto due to 
Philly’s narrow one-way streets, we find 
the Macrae Smith Company, at 1712 Ludlos 
St. Their present policy is very flexible as 
regards types of books, but their most im- 
mediate need is in the popular modern prob- 
lem novel, or what might be called the novel 
of story interest. “The type of novel in 
which the story the author is telling is pre- 
dominantly the important factor in the 
book,” as they put it. 

“We are interested in seeing manuscripts 
of novels similar to the Lida Larrimore 
stories we publish,” they tell me. “We like 
novels that deal with problems such as con- 
front people today and their emotional lives. 
We are always interested in the exceptional 
novel which does not ‘conform to any fic- 
tion type, but rests upon the individual 
merit of its work. 

“Our non-fiction list is relatively small, 
and is confined more or less to the type of 
biography or auto-biography in which hu- 
man character is the essential interest. 

“A first novel has an excellent chance 
with us, since we are particularly interested 
in the development of young authors and 
with our deliberately small list, we feel that 
we are in a position to promote them ad- 
vantageously.”” 

In answer to my inevitable question as to 
the most frequent reasons why unsolicited 
manuscripts are rejected, Macrae-Smith 
made the following statement: “The most 
frequent lacks—if not faults—that we find 
ina story to tell or that he or she has con- 
fused the story by lack of mechanical skill 
in constructing the book. We notice that 
the majority of manuscripts received today 
are much better in their writing than in their 
realization of people and situation. That is, 
there seems to be a high degree of literary 
skill lost through hasty or _ ill-advised 
presentation.” 

The Macrae-Smith Company is at present 
open for a number of fiction titles, a few 
non-fiction titles, and several juveniles. In 
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Money in Humor 


Popular humorists and columnists earn as 
high as $150,000 yearly. Stories spiced 
with wit and humor sell best. I teach how 
to write humor—and assist capable stu- 
dents to contact editors and syndicates. 
If you have a sense of humor, a fair edu- 
cation, and are sincerely ambitious, send 
me $1.00 for a big, practical lesson. 


JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Here's What You've 


WRITERS! Been Waiting For 


At last a practical course in the FUNDAMENTALS 
OF STORY WRITING at a price you can afford to 
pay. 

I can’t promise to make a writer of you, but if you 
have what it takes I can materially shorten and make 
easier your term of apprenticeship. I guarantee that 
this course offers more practical and commonsense 
aid than any course costing many times as mueh. 
The first lesson alone is worth far more than the cost 
of the entire course. 

I sell my own stories; 1 can help you sell yours. Write 
for particulars. 


DORIS GARST 


30! North Fifth Douglas, Wyoming 
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Write To Sell 


My Students Are Selling Stories 








Bert Mitchell Anderson, foremost in- 
structor in story build up, is showing the 
largest classes in the world how to sell 
stories and serials, articles and scenarios. 
The Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Liberty, Esquire, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Hal Roach Studios, National Broadcast- 
ing Co., leading syndicates have purchased 
stories from his students. 


THE ACID TESTS FOR STORIES 
WILL SHOW YOU HOW TO SELL. 


BERT MITCHELL ANDERSON, Suite 212, 
Spring Arcade Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Please send me further information. I am enclosing 
my first page for your Acid Test criticism, and sug- 
gestions. I enclose a stamped self-addr envelope. 
This, of course, does not place me under any obligation, 





Name 





Address 
















































































WRITER'S DIGEST 




























































HROUGHOUT the _ world, 
wherever a writer's typewriter 
is parked, you will usually find next 
to it a copy of Wrirsr’s Diczst, 
leading, largest and foremost writ- 
ers’ magazine. Beginning writers, 
editors, publishers, professional 
writers, newshawks,’ producers, 
even—for a reason we haven't been 
able to figure out—the Japanese am- 
bassador, reads Writer’s DicEst. 
This professional, accurate, helpful 
monthly magazine is an impetus to 
get to work, an incentive to go to 
your typewriter and knock out 
“copy.” 
Each month WRITER's DIGEST offers you 
instructive articles on different phases of 
free lance writing, detailed classified mar- 
ket letters, and a bright newsy Forum 
department. To any active writer, 
WrRiTER’s DicEsT pays for itself the first 
day he receives it. Learn to rely on the 
DicEsT to keep abreast of magazine and 
book publishing world. Few dollars you 
can spend will bring you so much chance 
for profit as a subscription to the DicEsT. 
Study over this fine choice of 
premiums 











O One Year subscription to Writer’s Digest AND 
a postpaid copy of Roget’s Thesaurus......$2.75 
(0) One Year subscription AND Jack Woodford’s 
“Trial and Error’—the best book for the i. 
fessional writer 4.00 
O One Year subscription and a Webster’s Dic. 
tionary 00 
( One Year subscription and The Writer’s — 
ket. For description see page 68... 4.00 
0 One_ Year subscription A D the book “The 
36 Dramatic Situations”’...........ssrssseseees 2.00 
CO) One Year subscription and the book “Elements 
of Plot Construction” $2.00 
CF Six month’s subscription........csesreeerersseees $1.00 






WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enter my one year —s* to Writer's 
Digest and send me the book 


”, I enclose $. 
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the juvenile field they avoid the fantastic 
and fairy tale and are looking for stories 
that have as a background some educational 
feature—but by this they do not mean the 
textbook type. 

The Penn Publishing Company, 925 Fil- 
bert St., are interested in all types of books; 
books on travel, biography, sports, adult and 
juvenile fiction, entertainment books of all 
types, and plays. In adult fiction they have 
been more successful with the romantic 
type of novel than in any other field, al- 
though they have published westerns, north- 
ern adventure stories, mystery and detec- 
tive tales, etc. But they are not interesed in 
anything that is salacious or errotic in 
character. 

“A really good first novel always has a 
chance with us, as we are constantly on the 
lookout for new authors,” they stated. “We 
have built a number of authors from small 
sales to sales of many thousands.” 

In play manuscripts, Penn prefer plays of 
one or three acts, simply written and simply 
set, easy of production, clean and suitable 
for amateur groups. They have little inter- 
est in children’s, imaginative or costume 
plays. 

“As you probably realize, there are many 
reasons beside poor construction, style or 
plot for the declination of manuscripts,” I 
was told. “A submitted manuscript may too 
early approximate the type of another re- 
cently published, or the theme may not be 
one which we consider to have commercial 
possibilities. Or, we may have sufficient ma- 
terial on hand at the time a particular story 
is submitted.” 

The John C. Winston Company at 1006 
Arch St., is interested in books on history, 
biography, general discussion along current 
social, political and economic lines, juve- 
niles, particularly those emphasizing factual 
information, which would be valuable for 
trade and school use. The J. C. Winston 
Company does not publish adult fiction, and 
is not at all interested in manuscripts of 
poetry by unknown authors. 

Robert Speller, Inc., of 2 West 45th St, 
N. Y. C., just sent over one of his staff to 
tell me that they immediately need some 
good quality type mystery novels of 65,000- 
80,000 words. 
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The Writers Market 











All statements made in this department are sent 
to us direct by the editor of the publication named. 
Writer’s Digest does not clip market notes from 
other publications, and use second hand reference 
sources. Every market note you read in the Digest 
is, at the time we received it, 100% accurate. 





General, Literary, Fiction 


American Forests, 1713 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ovid Butler, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 35c a copy; $4 a year. “There is a market 
here for a serious writer who is sympathetic with 
the broad outdoors and its protection and use. The 
tone of American Forests is conservation—but we 
want it interestingly, humanly, and dramatically 
presented. We do not want re-hash stuff; we do 
not want governmental stuff. But if the free-lance 
writer has a story to tell dealing with any phase 
of the outdoors—trees, flowers, forests, hunting, 
fishing, hiking, wilderness experiences, outdoor 
photography, lumbering, camping, motoring, etc.— 
and can tell it briefly, authentically, interestingly, 
the editors will give serious consideration to his 
efforts. In our fishing stories people do not go 
fishing just to catch fish, they go for the broad 
venture of the outdoors, they go for recreation 
midst trees, beneath blue skies. The camping trail 
should be nature trails, etc. Stories and articles 
should not exceed 2,500 words in length and should 
be illustrated. Photographs are essential. We re- 
port within two weeks, and pay lc a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 


The Argonaut, 544 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. William Wallace Chapin, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $5 a year. A weekly 
review devoted to editorial comment on current 
events and criticism. “We use stories averaging 
2,500 words, and not longer than 3,500 words, 
stressing entertainment of a light vein. Macabre 
character studies, formula stories, political stories 
are not wanted. Literary quality more desirable 
than plot. California and western writers (but not 
writers of ‘Westerns’) are particularly invited to 
contribute, but manuscripts from other sections of 
the country will be considered. No photographs. 
Occasionally we use poetry, but do not pay for it. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks, and 
pay $10 a story; after publication.” 


The Chicagoan, 407 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. William R. Weaver, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We are 
interested in lightly written articles on smart 
topics of mature interest. Length: 1,500 to 2,500 
words. We report on manuscripts within thirty 
days, and pay after publication.” 


College Life, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City. N Ned L. Pines, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 25c 
a copy. “We use short stories, 1,000 to 7,000 
words, but preferably under 4,000; sex interest 


P. EDMUND ACKERMAN 


PERSONAL SUBMISSION TO ALL THE 
NEW YORK MARKETS 


| criticize your material in a manner that you can under- 
stand. My suggestions for its improvement are intelligent 
and based entirely on the present day markets and what 
is — used. My criticism and suggestions are the re- 
sults of my personal submission and editorial contact. 

Intelligent handling of your work is one of the ten 
major features of my service, 

Scripts of 6,000 words or less, $1.00 each; 6,100 to 10,000 
words, $2.00 each; 10,100 to 25,000 words, $3.00 each; 
25,000 words and over, $5.00 each. Commission on Ameri- 
can sales, 10%; Foreign sales, [5%. Fee and return post- 
age to accompany each script sent to me. 

Other features of my service are outlined in the Janu- 
ary and February issues of Writer's Digest. 

GENERAL P. O. BOX 101 NEW YORK CITY 








COLLABORATE 


on a strictly ‘‘50-50’’ basis. You supply the ideas. I supply 
the technique—vivid descriptions; characters that live; novel, 
original plots; true-to-life dialogue, etc. Each of us receives 
one-half the proceeds. Ideas for Radio and Stage Presentation; 
Book Length Texts on Travel, Fiction, Psychology, Current 
Trends & Problems, Sociology; Autobiographies, etc., also de- 
veloped and re-written on 50-50 Royalty Basis. Nation-wide sales 
contacts. Enclose $1. Reading FEB with each script submitted. 
Recommended by writers, editors, and publishers everywhere. 


N. RALPH NATHALE “i: Saeee Callforale” 








FREE CRITICISM 


and market advice on a 2500 word story if 
accompanied by return stamped envelope 
and written only by APRIL purchasers of 
both the PLOT LADDER and the FOUR 
STORY SYNOPSES SYSTEM. Your story 
may be submitted at any later date. New 
York representative. 10% comm. on sales. 
The Plot Ladder, vital in the writing of salable 


stories, step by step. Used by professionals 
coninnsrecsiesiousenedasiendniiahiventntiissciaiadeennniemseinaspitndaginnl 50c coin 


Four Sample Plots with synopses, device for ori- 
ginating countless plots, and method of analyzing 
published stories to perfect your own..$1.00 M. O. 


PLOT LADDER SERVICE 
P. O. Drawer 1619 Tulsa, Oklahoma 








PROMPT MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


By expert typist, at 40c per 1,000, . good qu uality bond 
paper. Minor corrections made free. very page 
proof read. First carbon free. Discount on 15, 000 © or 
over. Poetry lc per line. Extra first and last pages 
free. All manuscripts mailed flat. Inquiries invited. 


MAXINE SCOTT 


319 South Lincoln Ave. Springfield, Ill. 








THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 


Offers EXPERT criticism and marketing advice 
upon short stories, long stories, articles, poetry. 
THAT DEFT TOUCH that only experience is able 
to give has reclaimed many a heretofore unsalable 
manuscript. Gratified clients come back year after 
year for the constructive criticism which turns re- 
jections into acceptances. 

Particular attention is given to instructing begin- 
ners in technic of writing and editorial requirements. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Special rates for criticism, revision, typing, marketing 
Bank and Clients’ References 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


AGNES M. REEVE, Franklin, O. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





ON SALE 


NOW fer 25c2 


“The Writer's 1935 Year Book and 
Market Guide” hits an all-time high 
for writer's magazines. Examine a 
copy today at your nearest news- 
stand. 

































®@ 16-page, 2-color section. 
@ A writer’s calendar for a full year. 


@ Leaves From An Editor’s Note 
Book 


By Sumner Newton Blossom, editor 
The American. 


@ How I Write 
By Norvell Page 


@ Four Ways to Slant Fiction 


By Lurton Blassingame 


@ The Essentials of a Successful 


Writer 
By Darragh Aldrich 


@ All Reliable Fiction Markets 


A Complete Radio Play 
By Don Becker 


@ We Want Books 
By August Lenniger 


@ How Louis Bromfield Writes 
By A. L. Fierst 


@ New Stars of 1934-5. 
@ Scenes from Writer’s Colonies 


A magazine that became 
a smash hit overnight. 


On sale NOW at your nearest 
downtown newsstand. “The Writ- 
er’s 1935 Year Book and Market 
Guide” is only 25c. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send 25c di- 
rect to 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, O. 
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present but not over-emphasized. These stories 
must be about youth of college age, but not nec- 
essarily college stories. Fast-moving, up-to-the- 
minute material, well-written, required. No mar- 
riage problems. No photographs. We report on 
manuscripts promptly, and pay 1!4c a word.” 


National Welfare Publishers, 1319 F Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. F. E. Anderson, Editor. 
“We need 5,000 to 10,000 word manuscript on wel- 
fare problems, community chests, child welfare, 
hospitalization, etc. No photographs, no poetry. 
We report promptly and pay on a royalty basis,” 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Guy Richardson, Editor, 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use 
photographs where figures of animals are large 
and clear, preferably glossy prints, any size. Also 
birds. Striking anecdotes of 100 to 300 words, 
about animals, preferably where kindness to them 
is exhibited either by well-known persons or others, 
Feature articles not exceeding 800 words, prefer- 
ably illustrated. Fiction, if unusually good, not 
exceeding 800 words. Verse, 16 lines preferred, 
but not over 32 lines. Sample copies will be sent 
free to prospective contributors. We report within 
one week, and pay %c a word for prose; $1 up 
for verse.” 


Sovereign Visitor, 240 Insurance Bldg., Omaha, 
Nebr. Horace L. Rosenblum, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. Official publication of 
the Woodmen of the World Life Insurance As- 
sociation. “We use light fiction, 1,000 to 1,300 
words in length, that will interest both men and 
women. Also juvenile fiction of the same length 
that appeals to younger boys and girls. No photo- 
graphs. A very limited amount of poetry. We 
report on manuscripts within ten days and pay on 
acceptance.” 


Sports Afield, Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. P. K. Whipple, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1 a year. “We are at the present 
time accepting only occasional stories descriptive 
of actual fishing or hunting trips, marked by 
plenty of action and accompanied by a good 
variety of appropriate photographs. Maximum 
length, 2,000 words. Photographs, but no poetry. 
We report on manuscripts within ten days, and 
pay Ic to 2c a word, on publication.” 


Tendo 


Air World, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Harrison R. Tucker, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year. “We use Fea- 
tures on use of air transport. Short fiction with 
an air travel or modern flying angle, not over 
2,500 words. Description and photographs of new 
aircraft designs, etc. No poetry. We report on 
manuscripts immediately and pay lc a word on 
publication; $1 for photographs.” 





American Druggist, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Howard Stephenson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We want 500 
word soda fountain, cosmetic, drug merchandising 
stories. Some feature stories, 1,000 to 1,500 words. 
Always in the market for good photographs. We 
report on manuscripts within ten days, and pay 
good rates.” 
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authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 
GRAMMAR AND ee Emotional Values in Fiction Writing.............0s0c+se+ 
The Correct Word and How to Use It..............ccccceeeeee $1.50 James Knapp Reeve 
Turck Baker Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer................0:+-+ 
Desk Book . ara in English 1.50 Gallishaw 
Frank Vizetelly 7 
Roget’s Thesaurus 1.00 — ee MANUSCRIPTS 
Peter Mavk Roget pe uM hie et 
Desk Reference Book 1.50 1935 Writer’s & Artist’s Year Book 
Sica ees Slang 2.50 (All Foreign Markets) 
Meuvice H. Weseen 1935 Year Book and Market Guide.................scscsseseseeeee 
aeag > oy of Synonyms & Antonym........... 1.25 POETRY OR VERSE 
tebe oo A f Versi NI sicoss innceseusvcnsorssosevesteectesveicabemivessenpinennes 
1001 —— and Answers in English Grammar... 75 v y Baten naping Roberts 
Hathawa : 
English Grammar ra 1.25 we Winslow 
ames C. Ferna Walker’ Pe RD cniernserntientensisieiies 
A Working Grammar of English Language..................+ 2.00 ¥ “a eames 
James C. Fernald Points About Poetry 
a and Antonyms 3.50 Donald G. French 
oget Craft of Poetty 
Comprehensive Dictionary 1.00 - pe dies Wood 
eS ae PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Correct Synonyms Oe PD iciccsnsnvcstscnscennincrerineees 2.50 . Oo 
J.T. Baker Art of Inventing Characters 
Webster’s Dictionary 1.25 Georges Polti 
ye ER eae eS 1.00 Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations..........0...cccccccccccesceseeeeees 
Ambrose Lierce Georges Polti 
PLAYWRITING Elements of Plot Construction 
mer rd — 3.50 Richard K,. Abbott 
rthur &. Krows 
i ce play ‘Writing 3.00 Underworld wee 
Bode te Freese 
ee ee 2.50 aes as i TNR chat issticonissoveuss 
HORT STORY WRITING izon 
Hereative Foteiae - 2.50 Piagigetne Shove 
homas H. Uzze a 4 
Best Short Stories of 1934 2.50 nies, Sere, Sats ecniesiassstiseteiiebabiectonbeuibis 
Thomas H. Uzzell The W y Be a 
How to Write Short Stories 1.00 = —- es os 
L. Josephine Bridgart Tecl James theo spied S 
Plot of the Short Story 1.25 mer ho eel 
Henry Albert Phillips Writi oe = e * . 
Plotting the Short Story OT 
Wein the iis Wines 2.00 The ei Sy UII is sesncchiceeiindanestdadeltiescalesenessisstonisiialincs 
1, Berg Esenwein ; : 
The Only fae Ways to Write a Short Story................ 5.00 Making a ip seeeeecensenensserersnees 
John Gallishaw 07 Gree 5 
Studying the Short Story.......scssssssssssssssssssseecessersnsersssee 175 46Endaries ite WHiLING..oossssssccsssssseesserssnssnesescecssnsnecsscs 
J. Berg Esenwein Editor’ Choice of 
The —— a 1.50 4 itor teed Dashiel JP oeeccccccvcccceseccccccessccccccocesccosesesoesccccecccoes 
H. Bedford Jones 4 : . ’ 
Development of the American Short Story.........+:s:v00 2.50 Landing the Editors’ Checks...........sssssssssssssssssseessesee 
F. L. Pattee By Laurence D’Orsay 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing... 1.00 The eS anevouvescustobenveseunecosessotessassseboorebonite 
Oe ea Baad 3.00 How To Write A Good Tune 
Frank Patterson 
WF Ag ay A 3.00 The pt PONE ccsicccncinrevnssonertaccseveorcniebionies 
, ‘ 4 
TE ony ogg + sae 3.00 a eesteguate For Trade Journals................ 
D. Wilhelm ecinae oester Laver 
Children’s Stories and Hew to Tell Them..........s0000 2.00 bined the Sex Novel........:sssss0 
Esenwein & Stockar BY, stevsseopesstocsenecssescocsosonsonsoossesoosonasocssons 
re eee See wf A oe 
derman Oe eee BPS cccveseccvevcescvossoscvoes 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing............sscs:rssessene 2.50 H. Rossiter Snyder 
Arthur S. Hoffman meee ow - Woe —_ | A Dean SececasianOebinrenaet camila 
The Writing of Fiction ji chats on Featu é 
Arthur S. Hoffman Harrington 
Fundamentals of fetion ERIN accscesnensscseessesicsonsivess: 2.00 Thesaurus of Slang 
Arthur S. Hoffman Howard Rose | 
How to Write Serial Fiction 2.50 Juvenile Story Writing......cercccsssesesesssnesnsreeessseensneenes 
Michael Joseph Bo ci ne Ee . 
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catalogues, 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publisher’s book 
WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
to its readers. LAll books selected make interesting reading and are 

































































WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 Rast 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me postpaid the following pee 


GENTLEMEN: 























ihe which I enclose $ 





Name .... 
Address 
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Gayren Press Anthologies 
BEST OF THEIR KIND 


For ten years the Gayren Press has been com- 
piling anthologies second to none in beauty of 
contents and format. Gayren stands for quality. 


STARDUST AND DREAMS 
Poetry anthology for 1935 


This co-operative anthology is to be issued in a 
limited edition numbered as subscriptions are 
received. Printed by hand on American vellum 
ivory antique paper, manufactured in New 
Jersey, from hand-set type, hand-bound and 
hand-finished. This promises to be the finest ex- 
ample of craftsmanship ever issued by The Gay- 
ren Press. High ideals and years of experience 
go into the making. Unpublished poems and re- 
prints alike acceptable, if reprints give name of 
the publication. Use your own judgment regard- 
ing length and theme. 


VOICES OF AMERICA 
An anthology of Short Short Stories 


All types of essays and short short stories: 
grave or gay, dramatic or descriptive, are 
wanted for this anthology. Length limit 1000 
words. No submission or reading fees. Un- 
published product preferred. Both volumes illus- 
trated by that master artist, Leander Leitner. 
Authors whose work is accepted for either an- 
thology are requested to purchase a few copies 
of the anthology in which their work appears. 
Contributions to both anthologies may be sent 
under the same cover. Biographies of the author 
in each anthology. Send for circular. 


GAYREN PRESS 
76 Heights Road Ridgewood, N. J. 





DIRECT SALES CONTACT 


Through New York Representative: Short Stories, 
Novelettes, Novels, Articles. Terms: 10%, plus ad- 
vance of $1 each MS. up to 5,000 words; longer 
20c per 1,000. REFUNDED ON SALE! Full criti- 
cism; revision help; possible collaboration. Get 
results—sales! 
CHARLES P. GORDON 

P. O. Box 148 Dante, Virginia 





1 WILL DO YOUR TYPING @ 30c 
PER THOUSAND 


Remittance plus return postage must accompany script. 
Prompt attention. 


LEORA L. LARSON, R. N. 
Box 285 Atwood, Kansas 








REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS! 


Can Be Turned Into Cash. Let our Constructive, Personal Service 
help you. Send $1 with each MSS. up to 6,000 words for expert. 
reading and report. Salable ‘scripts given thorough analysis, 
criticism, ald on dialogue, plot, characterization and required 
revision at $2 for first 3,000 words—25 cents each additional 
Satisfaction or money refunded. 


LAGUNA WRITERS’ SYNDICATE 
Drawer No. 2316 Laguna Beach, Calif. 


1,000. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By expert typist; accurately and promptly at 40c 
per thousand words. Good quality bond paper, and 
carbon copy. Mailed flat. 
thousand words; poetry, 2c per line. 
work guaranteed. 


MARGARET MURPHY 
4526 Evans Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


Book lengths, 30c per 
First class 
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American Mutual Magazine, Published Amer. 
ican Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 14 
Berkeley Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Carl 
Stone Crummett, Editor. “We are interested jn 
pertinent articles, 1,000 to 1,200 words in length, 
aiming to be helpful to the executive management, 
on subjects of industrial management; industrial 
safety work; economics pertaining to industry or 
industrial management; problems of industrial 
safety work and their solution; relationships of 
employer and employee; timely developments per- 
taining to mutual insurance, etc. Photographs for 
illustration are desirable. Also photographs suit- 
able for covers. Original items that present hu- 
morous situations are considered. Also poetry on 
themes relating to business or industry are used 
on the back-cover and frequently on inside pages, 
All material is paid for on acceptance, rate being 
Ic to 5c a word.” 


Aviation, 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. Edward 
P, Warner, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3 a year. A technical and trade publication con- 
fined to aeronautics. “We use material on ac- 
tivities of smaller flying service operators. Under 
1,000 words. Photographs. We report on manu- 
scripts immediately and pay on publication.” 


The Battery Man, 2222 N. 13th St. Terre 
Haute, Indiana. O. W. Pendergast, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want 


educational and technical articles of interest to the 
automotive storage battery and electrical industry. 
Photographs. We pay on publication.” 


Bulletin of the United States Trade Mark Asso- 
ciation, 32 Nassau St., New York City. L. E. Dan- 
iels, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $l a 
year. “We use authoritative articles on the law 
of trade marks and unfair competition; also on 
important litigation, news items relating to the 
counterfeiting of well-known marks, historical 
matter about famous trade marks and trade names, 
No photographs. We report on manuscripts, 
within two weeks, and pay %c a word.” 


California Wine Review, 420 S. San Pedro 
Street, Los Angeles, California. Robert J. Pritch- 
ard, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c¢ a copy; $2 a 
year. “We use feature articles of interest to 
wineries. Also, news stories. Please query be- 
fore submitting material. We pay 25c an inch; 
$1 for photographs, on publication.” 


The Cracker Baker, 45 West 45th Street, New 
York City. L. M. Dawson, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $2 a year. “We use stories 
of success and merchandising plant write-ups, prac- 
tical and technical material, personals, etc. 
must pertain to the biscuit and cracker industry. 
Photographs. We report on manuscripts at once, 
and pay after publication.” 


Dixie Farm and Poultry Journal, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Ross L. Holman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. Devoted to the 
poultry and farm home interests of South. “We 
will consider material pertaining to the above sub- 
jects. Photographs for illustration are important. 
No poetry, fiction, or essays. We report on manu- 
scripts within six weeks, and pay %4c a word 
and up.” 
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The Etude, 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
pennsylvania. James Francis Cooke, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We are 
interested in articles of a ‘tell how’ type, relating 
to music study or general musical articles of au- 
thentic worth, written with a wide human appeal. 
Photographs. We report on manuscripts within 
three weeks, and pay on publication.” 


How To Sell, Mount Morris, Illinois. R. C. 
Remington, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1 a year. “We are interested in articles ex- 
pounding new ideas. No fiction. Short articles, 
500 to 1,500 words, that are instructive. Prefer- 
ably articles showing salespeople how to sell spec- 
ific kinds of products. Articles about sales peo- 
ple (with photos) always welcomed, providing 
they really teach something. We report on manu- 
scripts promptly and pay %c a word immediately 
after publication.” 


Id Est, 209 Union Street, Seattle, Washington. 


Rebecca Wells, Editor. Issued monthly. House 
organ published by Beauty Culture School. “We 


use short fiction, up to 1,500 words, of interest to 
women; special articles. Photographs. Very lit- 
tle verse. We report on manuscripts within a few 
days, and pay %c a word on acceptance.” 





Southern Advertising and Publishing, 303 Mort- 
gage Guarantee Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia. Ernest 
H. Abernethy, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2 a year. “We use material about new 
advertising ideas, copy ideas used and successful, 
new layout and art work treatment, new ideas for 
sales expansion, new ways of handling sales prob- 
lems or salesmen, new ways of getting distribu- 
tion, etc. Photographs. We report within thirty 
days, and pay 20c col. inch for articles; $1 for 
photographs.” 





Specialty Salesman Magazine, 307 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Richard Milton, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We want true success articles of Direct Sales- 
men, which are instructive and impart practical 
knowledge to the reader. Photographs if avail- 
able. Inspirational articles or stories, short and 
to the point, 700 to 1,400 words. Fiction, prefer- 
ably that which adapts itself to the field (2,000 to 
3,000 words). We report on manuscripts prompt- 
ly, and pay %c a word on acceptance.” 


Western Confectioner-Ice Cream News, 420 
South San Pedro Street, Los Angeles, California. 
Robert J. Pritchard, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $1 a year. “We use feature articles of 
interest to confectionery and ice cream industry. 
Also news stories. Please query before writing 
Stories. We pay 25c an inch; $1 for photographs, 
on publication.” 


Juvenile 

The American Boy, 7430 Second Avenue, De- 
troit, Michigan. George F. Pierrot, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 10c a copy. “The Ameri- 
can Boy is primarily a fiction magazine edited for 
boys of high school and college age, buys serials 
of outstanding merit, 40,000 to 50,000 words; short 
Stories, 4.500 words or less; fact articles, with or 
without photographs, 50 to 3,000 words. We are 
Particularly interested in 300 word fillers (with 
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PI iti 
Enroll in the WRITER'S DIGEST 
four-month individual course in 
playwriting. The price is only $10.00 
complete, including both the 
course and the individual criticisms 
of the work you are assigned. 


HERE ARE THE DETAILS 


@ The course itself is written by Eugene Wal- 
ter, author of "The Easiest Way," “Paid in 
Full," ‘The Trail of the Lonesome Pine," and 
a score of Hollywood and Broadway hits. It 
is the best course on playwriting available. 

@ The course consists of 10 assignments cov- 
ering every branch of playwriting. Before 
beginning the first assignment, Mr. Walter 
gives each student a sound working idea of 
back-stage work before proceeding into 
playwriting itself. 

@ Each of the ten assignments concludes with 
an individual lesson for you to do. Your les- 
son depends on what you want to do, and 
what your talents are. 

@ Each of your lessons is carefully read and 
criticized by us. They are returned to you 
with our detailed constructive remarks. 

@ Each student completes a three-act play be- 
fore graduating from the course. Extra time 
is given if requested at no cost. The course 
is sold on a money back guarantee. 


THE PRICE of this course should be $35. 
We sell it for $10 because playwriting 
happens to be the hobby of most of the 
members of our staff, and we enjoy 
working on, and criticizing plays. We 
mention this fact because obviously no 
individual course in playwriting could 
be sold profitably for $10. We reserve 
the right to cancel any enrollment by 
sending the student his money back 100 
per cent. 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Enroll me as a paid-in-full student in the WRITER'S 
DIGEST INDIVIDUAL COURSE IN PLAYWRITING. 
| enclose $10 payment in full. It is understood that 
there is no other fee of any kind. If not fully satis- 
fied my money will be refunded in full if same is 
requested within 30 days after my enrollment is re- 
ceived. 


Name. sical a ihladetacinivoas seedeeacivlilnabbanceanacecieeia laden 
Address sal Ls dececbiinnioeie ccnstaltniesittensitiagiibiiidiiliaa 
Bi cscseeraesescatisiccesntcete levi sins beesbentaberaceonssestaies i iecvstensnsteseiniainia 
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action photographs) dealing with achievements of 
boys aged from 15 to 20. Short poems, serious 
CALLING ALL WRITERS | or humorous. Material may deal with any older. 
Pa boy interest. At present we are not in the market 

for long fiction or non-fiction material. We are 
“om . particularly interested in outstanding short stories 
ee ee of the following types: Western, mystery, small 
AND town, farm, science sports, and detective back. 


A REPORT IN THREE DAYS! ground. Good plots and brisk movement are es- 


sential. No love interest. We report on manv- 


editing - revision - retyping - criticism 


All this for 75c per thousand words up to cornin » » ie 2 ican ” 

50s. tic te to S050. Ged totes en scripts promptly and pay 2c a word, on acceptance, 
t. ? 5 avai, ae 

ai: 3h : : The Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper, 9 East 40th 

Complete satisfaction or all fees refunded. Street, New York City. Charles G. Muller, Editor, 

GENESEE PUBLISHING CO. A weekly newspaper for boys and girls of all 


ages, tabloid size. “We are interested in short 
stories, 1,500 to 2,400 words, of types interesting 
to boys and girls, occasionally with girl characters, 
News articles about boys and girls from 7 to 17, 


$500, 000 Dollars it Prizes who have done really interesting things, 100-200 


ie Faas /. CONTEST MAGAZINE recently announced prize WOrds, with photographs. Feature articles 20 


1200 Hills Building Syracuse, N. Y. 











contests in which one-half million dollars were to be given away to words, with illustrations. Return stamped en- 
— hago _ of ge and — velope must be enclosed with all submissions. Pay- 
ractically every issue o s popular magazine carries complete . y ° 
announcement and details of almost this much money, given away ment is $15 to $25 for stories ; $2 for new articles, 
in prizes. Get YOUR SHARE. and lc a word for feature articles. 
The CONTEST MAGAZINE is today, the largest, most widely ane 
distributed contest magazine in existence. It is now for sale on , ~ . 
many of the larger newsstands throughout the country. Be sure to Boys’ Companion, 1724 Chouteau Avenue, St. 


ask for a copy the next time you ‘‘g 





to town.”’ If your dealer [ ouis, Missouri. Marie Rose Remmel, Assistant 


doesn’t handle it, give him our address and have him get in touch Zapp pees 

with us, we will supply him immediately, or send us 20c and we Editor. Issued weekly; 75c a year. A Church- 

will mail you s copy at once. school paper for boys between 9 and 15 years. 
$50.00 FOR A SLOGAN “We are interested in stories about 2,500 words in 


an nes of CONTEST MAGASING sre offering prises of length. Short continued stories of three and four 

0) a) anew s zt e@ magazine, MA N. 
ise watexs\ ctian eau aataes. ; chapters, each chapter 2,500 words. Poems: Sea- 
wows SPECIAL, SIX MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER sonal, boys’ activities, humorous, 8 to 20 lines. 
In aaa to introduce this popular magazine to more readers, we are Ar ticles : 600 to 2,500 words in length, on any sub- 
offering—for a limited time only—a six month subscription at, ject of interest to boys. Photographs for illustra- 
tion. We report on manuscripts as soon as pos- 

ONE DOLLAR 


and with each subscription you get an opportunity to win one of the sible, and pay 20c per one hundred words; 5c a 





above prizes. Don’t miss it. Regular subscription rates $2 per year, ine for poetry, within a month of acceptance.” 
every month, 36 pages crowded full of valuable information. 
Contest Magazine, Dept. D., Upland, Ind. Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
WRITE FOR CASH! James E. West, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
Twenty dollar courses in Advertising, Journalism Mail Order Mer- COPY $1 de slg We are overstocked and ” 
chandising, etc., only One Dollar each prepaid. Satisfaction guar. Purchasing only very exceptional short stories, 


anteed. ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT, Recovery Division, 2004 2 5(0( 000 words, ar few particularly in- 
W. Girard Tr. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Send for our publishing 500 to 4,000 w er and a tew part y i 
plan for authors. New and profitabe. teresting articles, 2,000 words. No_ photographs, 

no poetry. We report within three weeks, and 


pay lc a word and up on acceptance.” 
® WILLIAMS pelea j 
’ The Boys’ World, David C. Cook Publishing Co, 
SCHOOL of AUT HORSHIP Elgin, Illinois. Thomas S. Huntley, Mgr. Editor. 
PROFESSIONAL training, comparable to Issued weekly, Sunday School Publication. “We 
A that given in their fields by the finest are interesttd in short stories of 2,500 words. Only 








schools of music and art. highest quality considered. They must be about 

Highly endorsed by Edwin Markham, Ru- school life problems, athletics, adventure, mystery, 
pert Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, and humor, Bible times, business, nature, etc. The 
path rng lncpacr in addition t stories should aid in character building and in 
their senaing caas cote and individual Christian teaching without being preachy. Serials: 
direction, Williams student-writers have had four to six chapters. A few scientific articles, and 
the benedt of ersonal navn —_ a. a limited amount of occupational material als 
aleo from Gertrude Atherton, Lincoln ‘Sbef- used. Photographs. Poetry with a boy appeal. 
fens, Charles Caldwell Dobie, Wilbur Hall, Manuscripts reported on promptly and paid for on 
Vingie E. Roe, Dane Coolidge, Count Alfred acceptance.” —— 


Korzybski, and others. 


Williams student-writers are selling. And The Challenge, 161 Eighth Avenue, North, Nash- 




































































even more important, they are establishing ville, Tenn. Wallace Greene, Editor. Issu 
subconscious writing habits which will insure Ww eekly ; 90c a year. “We are i sterested in short 
their continued success. . - n 
Am fecapencive correspondence) coarse is et, 2,500 to 3,000 words; serials, 1,800 to 
offered to those who cannot attend the 000 words, dealing with adventure, achievemett, 
School of Authorship. and problems of interest to readers of college ag 






and those in their early and middle twenties. } 
WILLIAMS INSTITUTE lustrated articles, 1,200 to 2,000 words, dealing 
Berkeley - . . California with science, industry, exploration, travel, biog 
raphy; references must be cited. Photographs, 5tk 
























Writer's Digest {s your best introduction when writing advertisers 
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and up. Also short lyrical poetry, $2.50. We re- 
port on manuscripts promptly and pay 4c a word.” 





Children’s Playmate Magazine, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Esther Cooper, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We are interested in mystery 
and adventure stories for both boys and girls, 
1800 to 2,500 words. Short, imaginative verse, 
12 lines long; stories for younger children, 1,000 
words in length, humorous or imaginative. Un- 
usual animal stories. We are overstocked with 
serials, photos, short articles, and craft material. 
No art work. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks, and pay Ic a word for fiction; 25c 
aline for verse, on acceptance.” 


The Girls’ Companion, David C. Cook Publish- 
ing Co., Elgin, Illinois. Margaret MacIver Store, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 60c a year. Teen-age 
Sunday School story paper. “We use inspirational 
articles under 300 words; 2,500 word stories. We 
report on manuscripts the 10th of month following 
receipt. We pay on acceptance.” 





Girls’ Friend, 1724 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missiouri. Marie Rose Remmel, Assistant Editor. 
Issued weekly; 75c a year. Church school paper 
for girls, between 9 and 15 years. “We are in- 
terested in stories, 2,500 words in length. Short 
continued stories of 3 and 4 chapters, each chap- 
ter about 2,500 words. Poems: seasonal, girls’ 
activities, humorous, 8 to 16 lines. Fillers: all 
lengths up to 500 words. Articles: 600 to 2,500 
words in length, running whole range of girls’ 
interests. Photographs in connection with poems 
and articles. We report on manuscripts as soon 
as possible, and pay 20c a hundred words for 
prose; 5c a line for verse, within a month of ac- 
ceptance.” 

Junior World, 1701-03 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Miss Margaret E. Sherwood, 
Editor. Issued monthly. Story paper for boys 
and girls 9 to 11 years. “We use character-build- 
ing editorials up to 500 words; serials six to ten 
chapters, 2,500 words or less per chapter; short 
stories, 800 to 2,500 words; short articles, illus- 
trated or unillustrated; simple handicraft articles; 
suggestions for games and parties; poetry occa- 
sionally. We pay on acceptance, at rate of $4.50 
per 1,000 words.” 


The Little Folks, Hector, Minnesota. Mrs. Edith 
Cling Palm, Editor. Issued weekly; 35c¢ a year. 
We are interested in juvenile stories not over 
450 words; verse, not over 16 lines. We report 
within one week and pay quarterly, at very low 
rates.”” 


The Open Road for Boys, 729 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Clayton H. Ernst, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 for 2 years. “We 
are interested in short stories, 2,000 to 4,000 words, 
ull of action, on subjects of interest to boys in 
their teens—aviation, sport, school, sea, western, 
north woods, mystery, etc. Serials from 30,000 
to 40,000 words in length; occasionally we use 
articles 1,000 to 2,000 words. No photographs; no 
Poetry. We report on manuscripts within three 
weeks, and pay '4c to Ic a word on acceptance, 
or on publication.” 


APRIL, 1935 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers 





We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and 

authors’ agents; an intimate knowledge 
of present-day market conditions, gathered 
in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every edi- 
tor of importance in the United States — 
these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. e want clients who 
have the will to go forward—we want to help 
them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was former- 
ly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold 
S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chen- 
ery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Mar- 
—_ Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 








POETS KNOW IT 


Verse is an art, with an entire technique of its own. For $1 
and stamp I will give you technical pointers on one poem, sin- 
cere friendly analysis of your ability. But please do not write 


me unless you are willing to invest $1 and stamp. Most of my 
students had never sold. Now appearing widely. 
Nation, New Yorker, Lit. Digest, 


Contributor to the 
F. P. A.’s Conning Tower, C. 8. Monitor, Sat. Rev. 
of Lit., Amer. Poetry Journal, Thomas Moult’s Best 
Poems, O’Brien’s Best Short Stories, etc., ete. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


684 Dunsmolr Avenue Lee Angeles, Calif. 


Advertising 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want —to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled | 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
position—read ‘Success in Adver- 
tising,’* now sent free. 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 

wer. 

i alea expsine how voucan, by a nen Practical ne 

+ Quali or a positio: 
ped Few of Advertising. To read this booklet should 
be an evening well spent. 
Or eend your name and address and this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 





























SS —— 
| HOOL OF ADVERTISING 

5ecr Bae Sr ivenue Dept.3054 Chicago, itl. 
Send FREE booklet ‘Success in Advertising’’, and full information. 
Name 
Address. 
City State 

aty 



































































































WRITER’s DIGEST 


) Thousands of Dollars 
From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


1 FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become 
famous 

“It Is remarkable how swiftly and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
ean evolve a plot from which a really entertaining story may be 
written. | have worked up no end of plots—good ones—which were 
worked Into stories and have been published. | am sending you 
three formulas or synopses of plots used in stories recently pub- 


lished.”’ 
A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 
One author has already made $5,000 with the GENIE—another 
earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling consistently. A cer- 
eg writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted by 


PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 

GENIE’S plots are countless! They are original — unusual — 
workable. 

GENIE is recommended by educators and editors—widely used by 
professional writers and the Story Department of Talking Picture 
Studios. 

The PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy. It is 
practical—workable—and_ scientifically sound. I the greatest 
storehouse of potential story material—the most complete reference 
work for authors that has ever been devised. 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 CENTS 

Just to get acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfect Plotter,”” which con- 
tains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a complete plot synopsis 
developed with PLOT GENIB. This alone may show you what 
is wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 25c, coin or postage, 
and say “‘Send me Perfect Plotter.” 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 105, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


~ 6 La  __ 


Short-Story Writing 
How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your 
spare time profitable. Turn 
your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 

fs ay riting, Photoplay 
: Writin 


Ot f ite. taught 7 - 
staff of literary experts, head- 
DR. ESENWEIN eq by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
famous critic and teacher, Editor of Writer's 
Monthly. Dr. Esenwein ofters you constructive crit- 
icism; frank, honest, helpful advice; real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—‘‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. 
constantly to leading publishers. 

here is no other institution or agency doing so 
much for writers, young or old. he universities 
recognize this, for over one hundred members of 
the English faculties of higher institutions are 
studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 
our course. 150 page illustrated catalog free. 


Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 72 Established 1897 Springfield, Mass. 
We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 viens: , 


literary workers; sample copy 25c, annual sub- 
seription $3.00. 


Hundreds are selling & 


The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis, Missouri. Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S. J., Ed- 
itor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. “We 
are interested in stories and articles of Catholic 
interest, 2,000 words in length. Photographs, but 
no poetry. We report on manuscripts immediately 
and pay lc a word on acceptance.” 


Story World, 1701-03 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Miss Margaret E. Sherwood, 
Editor. Issued monthly. Story paper for boys 
and girls under 9 years of age. “We are inter- 
ested in stories from 300 to 900 words, of char- 
acter-building quality. Illustrated verse. Poetry 
occasionally, either illustrated or unillustrated. We 
pay on acceptance at rate of $4.50 per thousand 
words.” 


The Sunday School Times, 323-327 North Thir- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Dr, 
Charles G. Trumbull, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c 
a copy; $2.25 a year. “We use short verse, dis- 
tinctly spiritual; stories for ‘Children at Home’ 
Department, from 500 to 700 words in length; 
adult ‘home reading’ stories, of less than 200 words, 
wholesome, natural, and with distinctly religious 
tone; brief articles on methods of work in church 
and Sunday-school or Bible study, plans that have 
actually been tried and have succeeded. Poetry, 
but no photographs. We report on manuscripts 
within a month, and pay on acceptance according 
to merit.” 


Young People, 1701-3 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Rev. Miles W. Smith, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 2c a copy; $1 a year. A story paper for 
Baptist young people, 17 years and over. “We 
are interested in character-building short stories, 
2,500 words in length; serials up to 10 chapters. 
Illustrated articles up to 2,000 words, on any sub- 
ject. Poems; photographs. We report on manu- 
scripts immediately and pay $4.50 per 1,000 words 
for prose; $1 apiece for poems; 25c and up for 
photographs.” 


Youth’s World, 1701-3 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Miles W. Smith, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly; 5c a copy; 60c a year. For boys 
from 13 to 17. “We use anything of interest to 
normal, healthy-minded boys—war stories excepted. 
Stories up to 2,500 words in length; serial stories 
from four to eight chapters; articles illustrated or 
unillustrated up to nine hundred words; handi- 
craft with drawings; brief paragraphs of general 
interest from fifty words up; serious articles of 
an editorial nature up to five hundred words. We 
seldom use photographs. We report on manu- 
scripts within a month, and pay $4.50 per thou- 
sand words, on acceptance.” 


Wee Wisdom, Unity School, 917 Tracy, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. Jane Palmer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1 a year. “We are well 
overstocked, but will consider short stories; real- 
istic, fanciful, nature and animal themes, con- 
structive in plot and theme without tedious moral- 
izing. Length, 2,000 to 2,500 words. Simplified 
stories for tiny tots, 300 words. Constructive and 
seasonal poems. Photographs. We report within 
two weeks, and pay lc a word for prose; 25c @ 
line for poetry, on acceptance.” 
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Ode to a Bunion Plaster 


If I were to sell for a client an opus of that title to The Chiropodists’ Gazette, it would 
le of small credit to me, while the knowledge of the “sale” would be valueless to you, since 
you are interested in selling to national markets, and not to “hole-and-corner” publications. 

Likewise, the report of a sale for a famous author would mean nothing. Publishers would 
jump at a chance to purchase a famous author’s work from a bootblack, should a “headliner” 
decide to employ one as a sales-agent. You are not yet a Somerset Maugham, and are not 
interested in such exhibitions of prowess on the part of agents. 

Hence, THE ONLY SALES I ADVERTISE ARE BONA FIDE SALES TO NA- 
TONAL MAGAZINES BY NEW WRITERS WHO AFTER YEARS OF FRUITLESS 
WORK WITH OTHERS, FINALLY CAME TO ME AS A LAST RESORT. 

And these sales include both the “smooth-paper” and “pulp” magazines, and the leading 
book publishers. 

For example, you will hear a great deal about Mr. N. Coral Nye, for editors are hailing 
him as one of the “finds” of the year. 


And here is his letter 


Here is his story 


“It would be impossible for me adequately to 
express my appreciation of all you have done for 
me ... Whatever measure of success I may have 
attained in the fiction field I owe to you and your 
expert guidance. Your kindly encouragement and 


i blunt, specific criticisms are invaluable to any 
‘9 it tell bim 

**tap me writer whose ambition is to succeed.” (Address 

There was something fine in the tilt of 

ee — straightness of his 

A guap of men cosed in about him. The enemies. Regar aplnfern 

ble lat of amusement “ap besa against him, a lien lp 


on request.) 


If you really want to see the manuscripts you have written in print, or if you wish to master the inky 

craft and make your apprenticeship “self-supporting,” write for my booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT 

LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” or for particulars of my Guaranteed Professional Collaboration Service. 
(Gratis onrequest.) 


made available by revision—the kind of criticism which has 
enabled so many clients of mine to “*break in*’ after previous 
years of failure. If a manuscript is available, or can be mi 
so by revision, the Service includes all necessary work, such 
as revision, typing, submissions to editors, etc. In brief, I 
back my judgment’of a story with my time and money, ia- 
stead of asking the author to do so. 


Cemmission on Sales, 10% 


Terms in the Criticism and Sales Service: 

33.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (including 
thort short-stories’’); for longer stories the fee is $3.00 for 
the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents a thousand words (or 
fraction) thereafter. Manuscripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, 
$25.00; 75,000 to 100,000 words, $30.00; over 100,000 
words, $35.00. 


This Service includes: 
A detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 
to 6,000 words if a manuscript is unavailable and cannot be 


Laurence BR 


T BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
hese standard texts on writing valued by writers every- 
Te; used in Universities and other institutions of learning 


bere fiction is taught. Sell 

Profit in Writing,’’ $3.00; ‘“Writing Novels to a 
2.50; “Landing the Editors? Checks,’? $3.00; ‘‘Stories You 
of $3.00; ‘Mistress of S; ”> (a novel), $2.50. 
ples autographed when ordered direct from me. 


You can get ‘‘cheaper service’’—and if you have had any 
of it, you will know what it is w . You can also PAY 
more—but you cannot GET 


more 
b°Orsay 
5617 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, Calif. 


(or P. O. Drawer A-1) 


(Interviews by Appointment) 


Recommended by editors. Own Sales Representative in 
New York for personal submission to editors of manuscripts 
accepted for sale. 









Announcing a New and Outstanding Service for Authors! 


Place your work before 1,000 Editors, Stage 
Producers, Motion Picture Producers, Radio Stations. 
Figuring an average of 30c a submission, including 
return postage, it would cost you $300.00 to place 
your work before 1,000 possible buyers. 


We will perform $ 
the same service 0) 
for you for only 


Here’s how. We will print approximately the first thousand words of your manuscript (all that wil 
go on one 8xll2 page), just as you wrote it, in our smooth paper monthly magazine, THE 
WRITERS’ MART, and submit it ‘to one thousand editors and producers (even the best author's 
work reads much more smoothly in print than in manuscript). 



















——~s 





‘ 

Editors and producers will read the first one thousand word, of your script and, if interested, will want 
to see more of it. Since once a manuscript is published in our magazine it automatically enters ou 
sales service, we will hold the complete script in our office and submit it to interested editors and pro 
ducers on request. We will also endeavor to dispose of all rights, in addition to first serial, whenever 
possible, as: Motion Picture, Dramatic, Second Serial, Radio, Syndicate, Foreign, etc. Our only charge 
for this additional service is a 10% commission when and if sales are made. We will also submit 
appropriate scripts to specific editors and producers whom we think might want to see them without 
solicitation on their part. 



































Our sales service is continually placing manuscripts (names on request), and 
has representatives in all parts of the United States and in London, England. 


ARTISTS are also welcome to use THE WRITERS' Sl IALLY INDEXED SECTIONS FOR: Short Sto 
MART at the same rates to present their talents to ries Novelettes, Novels, Plays, Scenarios, Radio 
possible purchasers, providing they will supply or pay Skits, y, Articles, Syndicate Ideas and Features 
ee the engravings needed to reproduce their Art Work cluding cartoons and comic strips. 

ons, m 2 "overs, C2 s i ; ; J ; ! 
agazine covers, cartoons, comic strips, etc. SHORT STORY SECTION SUBDIVIDED INT: 


Five copies of THE WRITERS’ MART f Actio: Detective, Love, Western, Children’s, Religious, 
contributor. Extra copies 20c each. pl ead ~ se General, Literary, Short Shorts. Please — into 
quested to keep carbon copies of all manuscripts, as we what section you want your work to be published. 
cannot be responsible for manuscripts lost or damaged As t ce will only be room for a limited number df 

lewea i . ‘ : scripts, get your manuscript in promptly (we believe w 
we a ~ authors and artists. whether contribu a at you best by Eeitag one contributors). Cot B\ ¥ 

: not, welcomed for NEWS SECTION. tributions will be apne = Se order they ae 

y ; , ceived. All scripts for which there is no room iD | 
on ord length will be announced on all stories to guide first issue will 4 published in succeeding issues. Retum 
e tors and producers in their requirements. Authors postage must accompany all manuscripts. 
may submit several scripts for one or various sections, “ 
enclosing $10.00 for each contribution. Advertising rates submitted on request. 


Clip and Mail This Coupon Today. 
‘To THE WRITERS’ MART, 
| 4 East 53rd St., New York City. 





TOT SNY 90 /OIEL. J. cs scsteusahinisistatiincevestovoeseccind submitted for publication in 
title /titles name of section 


: section of THE WRITERS’ MART (if a Short story, name the sut .ivision). Enclosed is............... sone 
| in the form of cash, money order or check in payment for this se: ,ice. It is understood that on publication jp 
' THE WRITERS’ MART as outlined above, my manuscript/illustra ion automatically enters your sales service 
| and that there will be no further charge in connection with its sale other than a 10% commission when and ff 
‘ a sale is made. It is further understood that a similar 10°, commission is to be the only charge on all other 


| rights you sell. 
' AICS crccsccesescs : ; deaiiaiewauatad aah abioanacenbeeesonsecusoncanboldians tocteheneioesbeveien sbisigusainleia ocean 








Address 
prospectus sent on request. 













Additional details and sample 





2 it in book form on a royalty or outright purchase basis. 
contributions to the WRITERS’ MART will be considered for this book 











All 





